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Senelith Inks 





were the First lithographic inks 


made from dyestuffs 
treated with sodium tungstate 


for better sunfastness 
and are still leading 


with their outstanding resistance properties 
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TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 
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ICTORY—AMERICA‘’S NO. 1 JOB 


We'll all need a lot of fortitude — physically, financially and industrially to 
win.That’s O.K. with us— complete victory regardless! Northwest's family 
of paper users will understand why our previous high standards of “bright- 


ness’ are mutually sacrificed as contribution to help protect America. 


VICTORY War Quality PAPERS 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY *« CLOQUET, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 
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" POINT. WITH PRIDE 
TO EVERY JOB DONE ON 


.. BECAUSE 
Jobs are easier to get and customers 7 A l F T 0 N f 
easier to hold when you use this 


dependable ‘‘in-between’”’ offset. 
ALWAYS “‘COMES THROUGH”’ 





Midway between offset enamel and 
regular offset, Halftone Offset won't 


shrink, stretch, strain or curl. 


Dull or gloss . . . no mottling . 





satisfactory results every time. 





( 7 
Halftone Offset is a stock to which GREETING CARD 


you, too, can point with pride. 
PAPETERIE 





Embossed and Decorated 








sinc PAPERS 
FOR HIGH-GRADE Save Money by 


THE CHILLICOTHE PAPER CO Shipping via 
Chillicothe, Ohio Miami Valley 





Shippers’ Assn. 


MAKERS OF QUALITY OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND BOOK PAPERS 
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THUMBS Up! THIS SURVIVAL WAR 
is tough but before it gets better it 
will get tougher. Where the lithog 
rapher is concerned the pressure is 
onlv beginning to squeeze. The 
all-out restrictions affecting dur 
able goods is just a forerunner of 
greater restrictions. The volume 
ot lithographed advertising neces- 
sary for non-producing manufac- 
turers will slump. And all the 
exhortations and pleas to keep 
their names and reputations and 
trade marks before the public eve 
will work miracles if they influence 
more than 20 per cent. All this is 
gloomy stuff. But Jay A. Bonwit 
lavs it on the table—and since 
we've got to take it, isn’t that the 
way we wantit? Level? (Page 30) 


More AND MORE AS THE WAR 
reaches us where we liv e we sec 
how much of a chemical industry 
lithography is. From the time the 
boy brings the original copy until 
the finished piece rolls off the 
works the lithographer depends on 
chemicals to see him through. Now 
chemicals, many of them, are 
short and the search for new syn 
thetics and substitutes is on. What 
will it turn up? What will it mean 
to the lithographer of half a decade 
from now? We get a smattering, 
just a smattering, of an idea this 
month. (Page 34) 


Nor ONLY DOES THE SEARCH FOR 
substitutes take us into the future, 
but it takes us into the past. To 
some of the older developments 
and materials we abandoned vears 
ago. Now we'vV e got to depend, in 
some measure, on their tried and 
true quality. If we know what 
thev are. And only an oldtimer 
would know. (Page 37 
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Full color reproduction of “I ndifter 

ence,” one of Thomas Hart Benton's May ‘ 
controversial war paintings now on MAaV, 1042 
exhibition atthe Associated American 
Artists Galleries in New York. The 
entire sertes of seven paintings wil: 
tour the country and eventually wil 
be donated to the archives of the U.S. 
Government by Abbott Laboratories 
of Vorth Chicago, who financed the 
project in the public interest. 
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In a time of national emergency, the safety and 
security of the country as a whole take precedence 
over the private interests of individuals and cor- 
porations alike. The urgency of our country’s need 
demands unstinted cooperation and mutual sacri- 
fice from all, to the end that this nation’s armed 
forces shall quickly have every weapon and aid 


needed to finish the job. 


We of the Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing Com- 


pany have taken our responsibility most seriously. We are 


manufacturing large quantities of ordnance for the United 
States Navy and many machine tools so sorely needed by 
hundreds of other manufacturers anxious and waiting to in- 
crease their production of defense materials. 

Through early participation in this effort and by virtue of 
long experience in working to high standards of mechanical 


excellence, our production is well under way ... even ahead 





of schedule in a number of items. And we are naturally proud 
that Miehle was one of the first fourteen American industria! 
concerns whose management and men were honored with 
the U. S. Navy’s famous “E”’ award for “outstanding per- 
formance in the production of naval ordnance material for 


the national defense program.” 





lits responsibility 


| 


The extent of our participation in the National Defense 
Program has necessitated a considerable reorganization of 


our staff and equipment. We are not unmindful of our obli- 


gation to the many users of Miehle Printing Presses and to 


the graphic arts in general. Our customer relationships, 
painstakingly built over many years, are invaluable to our 
company’s present and future ... probably more valuable 
than all our physical assets combined. And so, in our plans 
we have provided for: 
Repair part and machinist service 
as usual. 

. The construction of new machines 
to the maximum extent we are able 
to procure necessary materials. 

. Continuation of engineering effort 
to the end that postwar require- 
ments may be met by improved 


Miehle products. 
The extent to which we shall be successful in meeting the 
needs of the graphic arts industry in these trying times is 
certain to hinge on many factors beyond our control. We are 
sure that printers will recognize and appreciate this fact and 
we are both proud and grateful for the splendid spirit of 
sympathetic understanding which has already been mani- 


fested in this regard. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








N | N FE VOLU MES THESE NINE BOOKS are designed to help all men, every- 


where, do the Imagineering that improves methods of 
production and speeds delivery to our fighting men of all 
0 t war materiel made of aluminum. 


HERE AT ALCOA, Imagineering has enabled us to double 


| M A G ; N FE FE R j N G production and to be well on the way to tripling it, in an 


amazingly short time. And still the expansion goes on. 
Swinging immense new plants into top volume at top speed; 


ouruo™ 
exppine ALO™ > 





building again, and manning that new capacity efficiently 
... This is Imagineering at work for the war. 


WE’RE BREAKING RECORDS by sheer determination backed 
by know-how. 


YOU’RE DOING THE SAME. Perhaps your men, many of 
them new to the ways of working with aluminum, can help 
you get even more speed through the know-how these 


books contain. 


IN THE DAYS when we made only a driblet of Alcoa 
Aluminum Alloys, compared to the great flood we are now 
pouring into the war effort, our engineers could counsel 
with you personally on fabricating procedures. Today many 
of these men have been brought back to our plants to join 
the drive for production. From these books you can get 
much of the know-how our men used to bring you personally. 


OUT OF THESE PAGES, too, will come the exciting Imagineer- 
ing of the future. Many of the products you will create to 
meet the new competition, as we// as millions of jobs for our 
boys as they come home, will stem from that Imagineering. 


Aluminum Company of America, 2116 Gulf Building, 


* 
$0 MUCH Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


soste” ALCOA ALUMINUM 


ALCOA 
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I USE pincHA 


Pressmen pick Bingham’s SAMSON (Vuilcan- 
ized Oil) Offset Rollers because the tough, 
smooth surface insures proper inking of 
the finest screens or the heaviest solids. 

Recent improvements in Bingham’s 
SAMSON (Vulcanized Oil) Offset Rollers 
have added to their superior inking qual- 
ities and made them tougher than ever. 


Sake oo 





Bingham’s SAMSON (Vulcanized Oil) Off- 








set Rollers will get maximum production 
of quality work. They will help save man- 
hours, press time, and ink. Good rollers 


are an economy. 

Call or write your nearest Bingham rep- 
resentative for information on Bingham’s 
improved SAMSON (Vulcanized Oil) Offset 
Rollers or Bingham LITHO-PRINT (Rubber) 
Offset Rollers. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 
Atlanta Des Moines Indianapolis Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Detroit Kalamazoo Nashville St. Louis 
Dallas Houston Kansas City Oklahoma City Springfield, O. 
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AGAINST THE EPIDEMIC 


iy you knew when you were going to face an 
epidemic which would carry away many of 


your neighbors you most certainly would insure 


vourself against fatality. 

Whether we like it or not, we are in an epidemic 
of failures in the graphic arts industry. And you 
can be sure that regardless of your good health, 
of your friends or of your pocketbook, or of any 


other thing that vou will be affected by this 


rampant disease 
What can you do to protect yourself against the 


2 


epidemic 
You can secure every bit of information possible 
so vou can study the threat in the light of yout 


Associations 


Trade provide a 


own situation 


source of information second to none. They can 
tell you about the doctor's orders on supplies and 
even. sell) yout 


materials or whether vou can 


equipment 

A trade association's experience in working on 
these problems in behalf of other lithographers 
and their constant close work in Washington with 
all of this provides in 


other trade associations 


surance which you may have simply by joining a 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers 


1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


Dear Mr. Soderstrom: 


your work. Our press equipment ts 


No Size Make 


Firm Name 
Executive 
Address 


Citv and State 


I am interested in knowing more about 


trade association. You do not stand alone in this 
war emergency. We need as never before the help 
and counsel of the best brains in the industry. 
Naturally, a trade association can do a better 
job with every lithographer supporting the work. 
However, we do not expect every lithographer to 
join the NAPL. 


expected to lend his support to some lithographic 


I-very lithographer should be 
trade association. Check up with the leaders in 
the industry and you will find they belong to 
not only one, but many of them to all of the trade 
associations that are serving their interests. A 
single question on some vital problem intelligently 
answered usually makes the cost of membership 
in a trade association much worthwhile. 

So that you may know more about the work of 
the National Association of Photo-Lithographers 
we cordially invite any interested firm to return 
the filled in form below. 

If you wish we will be glad to send you the 
confidential bulletin of the NAPL for a few 
months. 

Join appropriate trade associations and do it 


today. 


Available to our members 
are a modern ready-to- 
install Cost and Accounting 
System, a monthly Confi- 
dential Bulletin Service, in- 
dividualized managerial 
and technical counsel and 
a New York office dedicated 
to the advancement of 
Photo-Lithography. 


New York Telephone: 
COlumbus 5-2512 
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* Must We Give Up * 
‘ Color Printing? ke 


OU ask me “Must we give up color printing?” 

You tell me you are worried because people who 
seem to know have told you that there will be limita- 
tions, and restrictions, and conservation orders, and 
preference ratings. They are right. There are—and 
there may be more. But when they tell you that there 
will be no more color printing, they are wrong. Just 
as wrong as if they should tell you that Spring will not 
come again, that purple crocuses and yellow jonquils 
will not bloom again, that there will be no more 


green running sea, or sun tinted clouds in a blue sky. 


There will be color printing as long as the creative 
impulses of man impel him to reach for things above 
his physical needs. There will be color printing as 
long as man desires to recreate—himself and the 


things about him that he loves and admires. 


There will be color printing as long as the artist 
seeks to preserve on canvas and paper the beauties of 
those things which have deep meaning to him. There 
will be color printing as long as the merchant seeks 
to widen his markets with better looking packages 


and by showing his wares in realistic colors. 


You ask “How can I do this without materials?” 





I say you will have materials—just as primitive man 
had materials to make drawings on the wall of a 
cave with nothing but mud and earth and sticks 
and his hands. He used the best materials at hand, 
and to him, the materials available to you would 
have seemed heaven sent. Certainly modern man 
need not fear for the results he can achieve when 
standing behind him is the resourceful, flexible 


genius of the color chemist. He is creative too. 


No, you will not have to give up color printing. 
Nor will any wise government ask you to, as long as 
the stars and stripes yet waves its red, white and blue 
to meet the challenge of the aggressors. Not while the 
tokens of our strength—the postage stamps, defense 
bonds and the bills in our pocket, are printed in color. 
Not while the posters which call a courageous people 
to fight for freedom recognize that color challenges 


the imagination and commands action. 


No, your advisers are wrong. They see a human need 
based only on material things and fail to recognize 
the human spirit which gives it life. There will be 
color printing as long as there is the creative spirit of 


man to produce it and the will of man to enjoy it. 


—from a letter written to a customer and friend 


by an executive of International Printing Ink. 


. * * 
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THOUGHTFUL PLANNING IS A SERVICE TO THE NATION 





Berore PRINTING JOBS are designed mutual 
planning can save time, money, labor—and 


PAPER. Fancy sizes in printing jobs MAY call for 


* 
special and costly sizes in paper—but if lay- 
out man and printer talk it over FIRST, then it 
+ may easily be practical to make the job un- 


usual, different, completely individual... yet 
have STANDARD PAPER SIZES do the work. The 
layout man knows what he wants—the printer 
knows how to do it efficiently and economi- 
cally. Cooperate! 


For more than 10 years In- 


ternational Paper has ad- 


vised buyers of printing to “Consult your Printer” 


INTERNATIONAL 


APER COM PAN Y 


220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y.* BOSTON « CHICAGO + CLEVELAND 


° PAPERS /or PRINTING coud CONVERTING 
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THERE WILL BE A SOLUTION 


,) acs Today finds our peacetime indus- 
tries devoting either part or full time 
to war production. No longer is the 
theme “Business as usual”; instead 
it’s “Unusual business” — presenting 
problems of raw materials, synthetic 
alternates, labor, machines and 
stepped-up production. 








































Perseverance reigns supreme among 
the laboratory technicians and engi- 
neers here at Ideal, where definite 
progress is being registered daily, 
improving existing roller composi- 
tions and developing new materials 
to serve the graphic arts industry 
during these critical days of priorities 
and curtailments. 





We are constantly working to prove 
worthy of the faith and confidence 
our customers hold for our ability to 
solve and unravel knotty problems. 


It is however both patriotic and judi- 
cious to conserve and prevent waste 
wherever possible. A frequent check- 
up on your present equipment might 
be the means of preventing shut- 
downs or costly replacements. Let us 
unite in working out our problems. 


you re reaching 


/ Write for full information on the proper care 
Stars ° of your rollers to prolong their life. This in- 
Or € formation is yours for the asking and is but 


one of many services we are rendering. 








IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Branch offices in principal cities LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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the lithographic industry 





FOR YEARS, SERVICE HAS BEEN OUR BY-WORD. TODAY’S URGENT 
NEEDS ARE A CHALLENGE WE ARE GEARED TO ACCEPT. WE ARE 
PROUD OF OUR ABILITY TO COME THROUGH IN THIS CRISIS. 
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Maybe they won't actually come and drop a bomb on your business, 
but the Axis war lords have their eye on it, just the same. They want to 
wipe it out as a competitive force—or take it over lock, stock, and barrel. 
Here is a threat that you can reply to now, today, and in no uncertain 
terms—by buying Defense Bonds to the very limit of your powers, that 
our armed forces may have the guns, tanks, and planes they need to crush 
the Axis once and for all. 


HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES TO DO THEIR PART, TOO 


Every American wants the chance to help win this war. When you 
install the Pay-Roll Savings Plan (approved by organized labor), you give 
your employees that chance. For details of the Plan, which provides for 





the systematic purchase of Defense Bonds by voluntary pay-roll allotments, 
write: Treasury Department, Section S, 709 12th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 





Make Every Pay Day “BOND DAY” 
Save with U. S. Defense BONDS *® STAMPS 





This space is a contribution to Victory by 
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FACTS 


! ABOUT 
RUBBER BLANKETS? 











HERE are plenty of rubber blankets for ing. Arc lamps cause the formation of ozone from 
lithographers. This is not to say that there the oxygen in the air. Ozone rapidly rots rubber. 
always will be. But so far as we know now, orcan It is best to keep arc lamps out of pressrooms, if 
anticipate, under normal buying conditions, there _ possible. Old ink films and ink driers also damage 
is no reason why any lithographer should feel blankets. The remedy is to keep the blanket clean. 
anxious about the future. At least not so far as 
Robport Blankets are concerned. And when you need new blankets order Robport! 
However, the utmost care and attention should 
be given the blankets you now have. Conserve De cur Canalis: enn ee cbt nh He 
them carefully. Rubber solvents, such as tur- advise that the government order requiring export 


pentine, benzol, carbon disulfide, carbon tetra- licenses on shipments of rubber to Canada has been 
cancelled. Ample stocks of Robport Blankets are 


chloride, cracked gasoline and the like should 
carried in Montreal b -presentatives, the 
never be used to wash your blankets. Use an Se ee ee ee Soe 
“4 : Canadian Fine Color Company of 240 Logan Street, 
approved blanket wash, or natural gasoline Toronto, and 758 Victoria Square, Montreal. De 
fractions. Keep sunlight from shining directly livery can be made immediately upon receipt of order. 











on your blanket—it hastens oxidation and crack- 


ROBERTS & PORTER 


INCORPORATE D 
New York: 100 Lafayette St. Phone: CAnal 6-1646 Chicago: 402 S. Market St. Phone: WABash 6935 
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It is not a matter of “heads 





or tails’ to determine whether 








we produce for industry or for the 











government. One does not have much 





choice in the matter, but even if we were 


given our choice we know that you would go 





along with us in our decision to cooperate with the 





government to the fullest extent of our capacity in this 





war of production. It is now a matter of ‘head, heart and heft’ 

to produce as much as we can. To those in the lithographic industry 

who have come to rely upon us for their equipment, we can only point out 
that as conditions permit and if the necessary materials are available, RUTHERFORD 
will work for you. Meanwhile, we still have equipment on hand and we are also pre- 


pared to serve you in the matter of repairs and replacements. 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY CO. 


DIVISION +» GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
MAIN OFFICE: 
CHICAGO 100 SIXTH AVENUE SAN FRANCISCO 
608 So. Dearborn St. NEW YORK. N. Y. 536 Sansome St. 
MONTREAL TORONTO 
920 St. Sophie Lane 176 John Street 
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LITH-VILO cnow.rorsonous, Plate Etch 


is unexcelled for Zinc or Aluminum 
Surface or Deep Etch Plates 


e@ LITH-VILO PLATE ETCH contains 
a high percentage of Pure Gum 
Arabic. 


@ LITH-VILO is economical, since it 
reaches you double strength and 
may be reduced with an equal 


amount of water. 


@ Our foresight in obtaining a huge 


PY Lith-vi a 
wa ith-Vilo Non-Poisoning ya 
4 Z iy he ° 
VE late Etch Be supply of pre-war Gum Arabic 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE sa 
After Development Be pepe) 
sol YI TAT 


Per aie as a omit a the high Gum Content of LITH-VILO 


makes it possible for us to maintain 


at no advance in price. 


Conserve your 


GUM ARABIC 
by using Lith-Vilo 





Price List: 


Per gallon $4.00 
Per !/, gallon 2.25 
Per '/, gallon... ... 1.25 


F.O.B. New York or Nearest Dealer 


LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO. ‘vewvors. x" 
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One thing is certain . . . present conditions will not last. When the war is over 
there should be a tremendous demand for printing. Old products, banned by 
war restrictions, will be reinstated; new ones will be introduced; dormant markets 
will have to be revived; new ones contacted. Here will be printing’s big job... . 
ITS GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY! 


iN THE MEANTIME .. . don’t neglect your customers. There still is business 


to be had, sometimes in unexpected places. But set your sights on the future 
and be ready when the “break’’ comes. Acquaint your customers with 
PACEMAKER OFFSET and BROCKWAY COVER, the pair that can’t be beat 


on any offset job. 





cover 





PACE MANER 





GEORGE A. WHITING PAPER COMPANY MENASHA, WISCONSIN 























FAMOUS NAMES IN 
INK HISTORY 


~D rides, physician to Anthony and Cleopatra, was one of the 
experimen woes ink marking In a Irssertation on the 





wrbs, written sometime in the vears between Jo 


/; , / 
i f ‘ 
ind 2 B. ¢ Dias orides descr thed the proportions of lam pbl wk 


nad ¢ { he used in the preparation of ink 


Experiment has been the life-blood of the lithographic 
industry ever since Senefelder wrote his famous laundry 
list. It still flourishes and long it may. Laboratory re- 
search and development work, in an efiort to supply the 
lithographer with an ink consistently high in quality 
and consistently able in performance, has always been 
the policy of the H. D. ROOSEN COMPANY. And for 
the past half-century the wisdom of that policy has been 
proved by the ever-increasing acceptance with which 
lithographic inks made by H. D. ROOSEN have been re- 
ceived throughout the industry. Today the name 
ROOSEN stands for the highest in quality, the most 
consistent in performance and the most advanced in 
research. The best buy ROOSEN! 


H. D. ROOSEN COMPANY 


Brooklyn, N. Y.: Ft. of 20th and 2lst Sts. 


— Branches— 
Chicago: 623 So. Clark Street Boston, Mass.: Kendall Sq. Bldg., Cambridge Havana, Cuba: Inquisidor No. 513-515 
Baltimore: 3432 Kenyon Ave. Mexico, D. F.: 2a Calle, De Victoria 67 South American Agencies 
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SALUTES 


LINA 


On the occasion of the 37th Annual 
Convention, The Fuchs & Lang Manu- 
facturing Company pays tribute to the 
Lithographers National Association for 


its efforts on behalf of the industry. 


“E PLURIBUS UNUM” 





THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) + + DIVISION - GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION 


100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


BOSTON « CHICAGO « CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA * ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO + FORT WORTH » LOS ANGELES * TORONTO 











IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


Are you and you and you and we — as Americans 


—actually in step with the times? 


Are you and you and you and we—as Lithographers 


—actually in step with the times? 
Americans first! Lithographers all! 

We have a job to do. 

You and we have been Selected for Service. 


“What is our opportunity for Service?” . . “What is 


the measure of our sacrifice?” 


Lithographers from across the country — members 
of the Lithographers National Association and non- 
members alike—will be considering and discussing 
these questions together in Chicago the middle 
of May. 

When there is a fight for liberty to be won or when 
the future well-being of an industry is at stake there 
is small place for the go-it-alone, rugged individ- 
valist. Panzer divisions and blitz-kriegs aren't keyed 
to that general pattern nor is a successful defense 


against them. 


The versatility of the lithographic process is at once 
a virtue and a vice. The adaptability and economy 
of the lithographic process, new techniques and 
improved machines together with better inks, paper 
and processing supplies have been important factors 
in the expansion of lithographic markets. Some 
lithographers have become highly specialized in the 
product markets they serve; others, for one reason 
or another, have not. Photo-lithography is, at once, 
inexpensive, non-register single-color reproduction 
and beautiful black and white or close-register 


multi-color; offset lithography is window pasters 


Si a Ho hiinal. Acniatn SLE 


and pictorial window display, poster stamps and 
24-sheet posters, labels, letterheads, bank checks. 
None of these markets is a staked-out claim; there 
are no stockades or border guards. Any serious drain 
on lithographic man-power, whether for the armed 
services or for direct war production, will affect the 
industry alike for it taps a common labor supply — 


highly skilled, highly paid and not easily replaceable. 


Peculiarly, therefore, every lithographer—regardless 
of the products he produces or the degree of his 
specialization— has a peculiar stake in the welfare 
of the industry at large. Factors adversely affecting 
any large segment of the lithographic market are 
bound, therefore, to have serious repercussions on 


other sections of the market less directly affected. 


In step with the times, the Lithographers National 
Association has devoted its every energy throughout 
the past year to the service of the industry at large 
and to the protection of its legitimate needs. In so 
doing, there is a deep conviction that it has thus 
served best its members’ interests. 

In step with the times, the Association has made its 
37th Annual Convention a meeting ground for the 
industry at large; its program has been planned to 
meet the industry's needs in these critical times. 

In step with the times, it seeks the fullest measure of 
cooperation from every lithographer in the country; 
it seeks your voice in its councils; it seeks your con- 
structive criticism; it offers you the privileges and 
obligations of membership. 

In step with the times, it rededicates itself to the 
fullest possible measure of service to its members, 


to the industry and to our country. 
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"Say, you should see the 
results I'm getting with that 
new Du Pont Photolith film!” 


ONVERSATIONS LIKE THIS are frequent among 

lithographers using du Pont Photolith film. There 

are sound, forceful reasons for their satisfaction with 

this product of du Pont research. Consider these features 
as they apply to your own business: 


DENSE BLACKS. The usual paraformaldehyde developer 
produces a high density which contrasts sharply with 
the crystal-like clarity of the safety base. 

SHARP LINES AND DOTS. High resolving power forms 


excellent half-tone dots; it is of equal value for fine line 
work. Etching may be done by customary methods. 
ORTHOCHROMATIC. PHOTOLITH is sensitive to blue, 
blue-green, green and yellow, permitting use of the usual 
correction filters for colored or stained copy. 


The hard glossy emulsion surface 
Low water 


EASY TO HANDLE. 
resists scratches yet engraves smoothly. 
Flat lying expedites 


absorption insures quick drying. 
the making of set-ups. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
PHOTO PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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‘l'm getting good results myselt, 
and my men say the convenience 
of the Lite-lok box alone makes 
it worthwhile.” 
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FILM IS PROTECTED BY “‘LITE-LOK” 


No more fussing with many-fold 


wraps. Just lift the lid and pick up 





a film. Close the lid and the box is 


light-tight again. The last film is easy to get out as the 
first one. Notice how sides of hinged cover fit between 
double sides of box to form light-tight joints. 


REG.U_5. PAT OFF. 


PHOTOLITH 


SAFETY FILM 












NEW YORK—263 Ninth Avenve 
CHICAGO—Merchandise Mart 
DETROIT—Elizabeth and John R 
TOLEDO—Jackson at Eleventh 


Color process plates, black 
and whites, highlights, orig- 
inals forhand transfer, post- 
| ers, crayon color plates 
negatives or positives for 
machine transfer, or photo- 
composed press plates 
albumen or deep etch. 
















WE DO NOT 
OPERATE PRESSES 










TOLEDO 





BELIEVE IN AMERICA 


With faith in the future and confidence in ultimate 
victory, Graphic Arts Corporation has shortened its 
“lines of communications”, strengthened its “fortifica- 
at 263 Ninth 
. Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, and 


tions’ and established a “new base” 
Avenue, New York City.. 
now New York!—Again we have expanded our field 
forces, to provide closer personal contact and improved 
service, building now for the future in which we have 
implicit confidence. Graphic Arts Corporation of Ohio 
announces its New York plant...This new recruit in the 
growing Graphic Arts organization has even now taken 
his place beside the regulars as the New York plant is 


not just a sales office but a completely equipped and 


efficiently manned organization. .. Backing up this 
new organization are more than a hundred skilled 
craftsmen, working with the newest and most modern 
facilities to be found anywhere (producing plates for 
the trade) that today set the standard in the industry. 
Twenty-four hour operation, plus facilities that assure 
overnight deliveries to most offset printing centers, 
make possible the meeting of the most exacting 
delivery schedules...Whatever your plate-making 
needs—single color, multi-color, or process; originals 
negatives, or positives; photo-composed press plates 
albumen or deep etch—use Graphic Arts for any 


part or all. Write, wire, or phone our nearest office 
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VULCAN RESEARCH 


provides helpful counsel on the 


care and use of offset blankets 


America’s wartime requirements must have right of way at the Vulcan 
Factory. To help keep your presses running, and to maintain a high 
standard of quality in your presswork Vulcan’s research men have 
compiled valuable information on the care and use of offset blankets. 
Their study has proved very beneficial in prolonging the life of a 
blanket and in eliminating trouble during the period of service. For 
competent advice on safe methods of blanket washing, and on the subjects 
of tackiness, low spots, blistering at edges and other problems, send for 


your copy of the bulletin, ““The Care and Use of Vulcan Offset Blankets.” 


VULCAN PROOFING COMPANY, First Avenue and Fifty-Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VULCAN 


Offset Blankets and Litholastic Rollers 
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ELECTROMATIC — world’s 


fastest typewriter meets the 
need for increased production 


—___—_—_—_ ’ U@G/ | 
AX aces Z| LECTROMATIC —the fastest typewriter in the world 
ada : LL  —— —"\\ , ‘ 
j —provides the speed and accuracy so necessary in 
sae Zé, producing the paper work of America’s War Program. 
Production forms, regardless of their size or number of copies required, 
are prepared with accuracy and utmost speed. The IBM Electromatic 
All-electric Typewriter has been selected by Uncle Sam's forces in the 


Army, Navy, and Marines, as well as defense industries to do a share in 
aiding America’s war effort. 
Electromatics are made in models to speed up Correspondence, Forms 


Writing, Stencil Writing, the preparation of Liquid and Gelatin Dupli- 
cator Masters, Photographic and Direct Plate Masters, Accounting and 


we Statistical Reports, Engineering Masters. 
Bb : 
g- PI 











(12” Standard Electromatic 
World Champion. illustrated ) 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Offices in > Principal Cities 
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On paper...on metal 


Even while the facilities of the “world’s largest printing press plant” 
are almost entirely engaged in building armament with which to help 
win the war, Hoe does.not suspend its progressive attitude toward the 
needs of the Lithographic Industry. » » » For there’s also a peace to be 
won in which the products of the lithographic plant are certain to take 
an even more conspicuous part. As in the past, you may continue to 
look to Hoe confidently as the leader in building presses for lithograph- 
ing on metal and as the pioneer in offering modern equipment for litho- 
graphing on paper. » » » In either case you may be sure of advanced 
features of design and operating benefits well suited to the production 


requirements of the post-war period. 
910 E. 138th ST., AT EAST RIVER, NEW YORK, N. Y. R HOE & C0 | 
BOSTON - CHICAGO: SAN FRANCISCO - BIRMINGHAM * "9 nc. 
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youre 4000 years ahead 


6 In 6000 A. D. when they open the Time Capsule MODERN 
LITHOGRAPHY will be Ancient History. 


So will you, for that matter, solemn thought. 


But whereas the Lithographer of Tomorrow will have to wait for over 4000 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
254 West 31st St. New York City 


Send me MODERN LITHOGRAPHY every month 
for a year. Mail me invoice for $3.00 to cover— 


Foreign and Canada $4.00. 


Name 

Company 

Address 

City Country 
Type of Business Position 


Litt hi ab eokhabedws kw wakencunouwl 


years for news of what's happening today, 
you can keep abreast from month to month. 
Just leaf through the pages of this issue of 
M. L., chock full of informative articles and 
brimful of news. You're just 4000 years up 
on this other guy, this Lithographer of 


Tomorrow. No slight advantage, what? 











US at a 


INT 


and privateering had imposed on an “‘infant industry”’ . 









“He also has the pleasure of 








REMOVAL, 





PINLADEY 
LEB T P = A 
announcing to his custom- a sYLon, § co, cua ink Manufactory, | JOUN Paige 
Paow . AR J GLE, \ ag 
 Fmataret, fate ae JONNSoy, We _ __ Sto dee ll 


ers, that notwithstanding tem ep rel 


the difficulty existing in the 
procuring of materials at 
this present time, he con- 
tinues to supply them...” 


II G) 3 } : OO Faced by the restrictions priorities 





and a world war are imposing on all industries 


.. » WE are continuing to supply our customers with inks that main- 


tain the tradition of Johnson quality established 138 years ago. 


"Sr JONSON essonny 


GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.> NEW YORK*+ CHICAGO*+ BOSTON: ST. LOUIS +> CLEVELAND 
DETROIT +> BALTIMORE + KANSAS CITY + PITTSBURGH + ATLANTA + DALLAS 
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DVERTISING 
takes you through the Main 


_- Gate 


psy ic CAR rans 





It’s your admission to the big- 
gest show in all business... the 
buying act of the American peo- 
ple. You go in the front way, 
down the wide aisle, to the best 
seats in the tent. No crawling, 
no chance of being thrown out. 
There you stay! Business is find- 
ing that advertising on Cham- 


pion paper is a most flexible 





and economical medium for the 
varying conditions in wartime 
selling. Champion today is furnishing large quantities of pulp 
for explosives, and business papers for Government. But its 
operations are so large that Champion’s three great mills can 


continue at the same time to serve industry and commerce. 








THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N.C... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 


and Tablet Writing ... Over 1,500,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO: PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
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N our lead article this month, aptly called 

“Tt’s All-Out For Victory!” Jay A. Bonwit, 

our Washington correspondent, declares that 
civilian industry, including lithography, will soon 
fall into three classifications: (1) those converted 
100 per cent to war production; (2) those catering 
to essential civilian needs only; and (3) the ‘‘war 
casualties.” 

That there will be ‘‘war casualties’’ among litho- 
graphic producers—in fact that there are already 
‘“‘war casualties’’—is but to face facts. Most of our 
materials, factories and men are devoted to making 
war materials. Labor is being mobilized for war. 
The list of civilian commodities being manufactured, 
distributed and sold, and, therefore, advertised, 
grows smaller each day. Taxes multiply. Com- 
pulsory savings are contemplated to reduce civilian 
purchasing power still further. Even if the materials, 
equipment and labor necessary to produce lithog- 
raphy were undiminished, the demand for lithography 
and the wherewithal to buy it would still be far 
below normal, and will in all 4probability be curbed 
still further by the self-administered controls of war 
economy. 

It seems unjust to think that a young and growing 
industry like the lithographic, just beginning to feel 
its oats as you might say, brimming with promise 
of greater accomplishment, just getting set to search 
new horizons, ready to spread its wings for longer 
flight, should now face the prospect of having some 
of its members lopped off in this new kind of economy 
we are in. And it does not lessen the blow any when 
we realize, such is the real and grim logic of this 
survival war, that the ones who probably will for 
the most part be “eliminated’’ will be the newer, 
younger, smaller members of our industry, those 
who are perhaps not yet as securely entrenched in 
the industry as older factors, those with a smaller 
financial backlog, the ‘‘newcomers’’ as they have 
somewhat loftily been called for a number of years. 

The prospective loss of a greater proportion of 
this new blood seems particularly unfortunate. For 
with all their upstart manners, the ‘‘newcomers”’ 
kept the old-timers on their toes, injected a healthy 
competitive drive into the industry, brought lithog- 
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raphy down from the art gallery into the market- 
place where it belongs, created new markets, de- 
veloped lithography into a strong competitive position 


with letterpress by going after more of the latter’s 


business, and made everyone more conscious of 
price. For this latter, more than for anything else, 
perhaps, unless it was quality, the ‘“‘newcomer’’ was 
frequently taken to task. But by his price conscious- 
ness he taught us that not by quality alone could 
lithography grow and expand its markets, but by 
combining quality with price. Price and quality 
were inter-related. And to have that brought home 
was a salutary thing. 

So if it should happen that the newer and younger 
members of our industry fall by the side as ‘war 
casualties,’’ it will be cause for much regret. Regret 
for their sake and regret because the industry is 
healthier and more vitally alive and progressive with 
them than without them. But who knows? This is 
a survival war. When all the shooting is done perhaps 
they won't be the ones on the “‘casualty”’ list. 


Ca) 


UST how real this war of survival is in the 

lithographic industry is dramatically illus- 

trated by comparing some of the recent bids 

received by the Public Printer from lithog- 
raphers on war work. Here we find a job for 35,000,000 
letterheads. The high bid was for $17,000, the low 
bid was for $4900. Here's another job, nature of the 
work undisclosed, high bid, $30,000, low bid, $20,700. 
Here’s another: top bid, $12,600, low bid, $7,400. 
The range between low and high bids almost 300 
per cent! We have heard the explanation advanced 
that the reason some of the bids were so low was 
because the lithographers in question felt patriotic 
and wished to contribute some of their work to the 
government. A phoney explanation if there ever 
was one! It would seem that some of these lithog- 
raphers can’t estimate. In any case, intentionally 
or not, they’re chiseling themselves—and the rest 
of the industry—in order to break into government 
work. When it’s a question of survive or perish no 


holds are barred. 
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Edgewater Beach Hotel. 





LNA CALLS INDUSTRY 


ITHOGRAPHERS from all over 
the country, both members 
and non-members of the 

Lithographers National Association, 
are meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago from May 
12 through May 15 to discuss the 
serious problems facing the litho- 
graphic industry in these times of 
war. To address the LNA’s in- 
dustry war council, speakers who 
are acknowledged leaders in the 
fields of Government and industry, 
will be on hand 

The convention will formally 

open Tuesday morning with a talk 
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by C. B. Larrabee, president of 
Printer’s Ink Publishing Company, 
a man who has his fingers con- 
stantly on the pulse of advertising. 
Mr. Larrabee will discuss the future 
market outlook in the advertising 
field. And on Tuesday afternoon 
the Institute of Bank and Com- 
mercial Stationers will bring to the 
convention a speaker who is a 
leader in the banking field and who 
will discuss what the immediate 
future holds for bank and com- 
mercial stationers. An additional 
speaker on Tuesday afternoon will 
tell lithographers of the work of the 


Advertising Council which has re- 
cently been set up by the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies 
and the Association of National 
Advertisers in cooperation with 
other advertising media. The Lith- 
ographers National Association has 
been invited to cooperate with the 
Council and the speaker will be one 
of the LNA directors. He _ will 
discuss ways in which lithographers 
can cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in the publicity phases of an 
all-out war program. 

Wednesday morning the LNA 
has scheduled a panel discussion, 
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Milton P. Thwaite, of Dennison 
& Son, president of the LNA. 


patterned after last year’s success- 
ful meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs. It will be made up of 
experts in their particular fields. 
Prof. Robert F. Reed, Research 
Director of the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation will be chairman 
of the discussion. He will be 
assisted by Paul Dorst, also of the 
Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, covering platemaking; Os- 
borne M. Curtis, of S. D. Warren 
Co., on paper; George Cramer, of 
Sinclair & Valentine, on ink; Victor 
W. Hurst, of Eastman Kodak Co., 
on photography; Charles W. 


Production Board officials from 
Washington, including George A. 
Renard, chief of the Printing and 
Publishing Division of the WPB; 
E. W. Palmer, assistant chief; John 
M. Wolff, Jr., head of the Litho- 
graphic Section, and one or two 
others will address the meeting. 
They will talk on Government rules 
and regulations facing the litho- 
graphic industry in the interests 
of the Victory Program. 

Thursday morning the LNA will 
hold its annual business meeting. 
This year, in view of the critical 
times, it will be open to all lithog- 
raphers in attendance, non-mem- 
bers as well as members of the 
LNA. The steps necessary for the 
industry to survive the dislocations 
brought on by the war will be 
discussed. The feature speaker at 
the annual meeting will be A. E. 
Giegengack, Public Printer of the 
United States, who will tell lithog- 
raphers how they may cooperate 
with the Government Printing 
Office in meeting the heavy demand 
for printing occasioned by the war. 

Thursday afternoon the business 
session will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of mobilization of man 
power and how it will affect the 
lithographic industry. Among the 
speakers who will address the con- 
vention on this subject will be 
Paul G. Armstrong, head of Selec- 


WAR COUNCIL 


Latham, on pressroom procedure; 
Kenneth Martin, Harold M. Pit- 
man Co., on lithographic processing 
supplies; and A. Stull Harris, 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., on ma- 
chinery. The panel discussion will 
be particularly important in view 
of the increasing shortages in 
essential lithographic materials and 
supplies and the necessity for 
obtaining satisfactory substitutes 
and preserving the life of equip- 
ment. 

The Wednesday afternoon ses- 
sion should be an especially in- 
formative one. A group of War 
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tive Service for the state of Illinois. 
Mr. Armstrong will talk about the 
necessity of selecting for service 
the most competent men to fulfill 
national defense requirements and 
how Selective Service affects the 
lithographer and his employees. 
The concluding speaker will talk 
about the importance of a coordi- 
nated program on the part of 
government, industry, and man 
power in order to insure the sur- 
vival of the American way of 
life. 

This year’s LNA convention is 
being held in one of the major 





W. Floyd Maxwell, executive 
secretary of the LNA. 


lithographic centers of the country, 
and it is expected that plant super- 
intendents and department heads 
will find as much to interest them 
in the problems which face the 
lithographic industry as will plant 
owners themselves. Therefore, on 
Tuesday night of the convention a 
meeting sponsored jointly by the 
LNA and the Chicago Litho Club 
is being held at a downtown Loop 
hotel so that plant superintendents 
and department heads may attend 
and discuss their plant problems 
with the same board of experts who 
will conduct the panel discussion 


on Wednesday morning. 

As for the lighter side of the 
convention, convention golfers will 
have their day on Friday when the 
annual tournament will be held. 
Chairman of the Golf Committee 
is Gerry Mathison, Michigan Lith- 
ographing Co. He will be assisted 
by Al Rossotti, Rossotti Litho- 
graphing Co.; Myron Monsen, 
Thormod Monsen & Son; Harold 
Merten, Strobridge Lithographing 
Co.; and Curt Teich, Jr., Curt 
Teich & Co. 

The annual banquet will be 
held on Thursday night. 
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’s all-out for Victory: 





And the lithographer, along with 
all civilian industry, is locked in 
the throes of a long struggle for 





‘* 


BY 





JAY A. BONWIT 


HE inevitable 
total war is a multiplication 


parallel of 


of the problems of industry. 
For while the fighting goes forward 
in far-off places, each gun, each 
round of ammunition is reflected on 
the face of industry back home. 
Lithographers are not escaping 
the problems of war. Their prod- 
ucts do not go up to the front line, 
but the war comes home to their 
industry in material shortages, in 
labor problems, in loss of adver- 
tising and a multitude of related 
problems. 
That the industry is limited in 
some respect and will face further 
limitations is inevitable. That the 
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survival. 






- 


2 niger 


problems can be met with foresight 
and ingenuity is inherent in the 
history and character of the in- 
dustry and the men who run it. 

In the lithographic industry, as 
in virtually all civilian industry, the 
war will have varying degrees of 


But survive he will— of 


that there can never be any doubt. 


repercussion. In general, civilian 
producing units will, within the 
next several months, fall into three 
major categories—those who can 
convert to war production, those 
who will continue in limited pro- 


duction, and the war ‘‘casualties.”’ 
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Conversion does not present a 
problem to lithographers, for while 
the industry can turn out Govern- 
ment business in lithography lines, 
its equipment is not convertible to 
war production. 

Primary development in_ the 
changeover from civilian economy 
to a war economy is the quickening 
tempo of the program to cut off 
production of consumer durable 
goods. Production has already 
been ordered halted or curtailed in 
a long list of civilian goods that 
started with automobiles and now 
runs the gamut from curtain rods 
to burial caskets. The outlook is 
for a continuance of this policy 
until virtually all consumer durable 
goods using scarce materials in 
their manufacture are cut off from 
production. 

That this policy will have its 
effects, both direct and indirect, on 
lithographers is an inescapable fact. 
Yet, even in Britain, though she 
has been at war for almost three 
years, under the blitz and under 
threat of invasion, the problem of 
curtailed production has not killed 
advertising. 

In the overall picture of war 
production and its effect on the 
civilian economy, the principal fac- 
tor is scarcity of materials. Cur- 
rently, there is an adequate supply 
of materials to meet the demands 
of the war effort. However, to meet 
the requirements of war production, 
the civilian supply must be cut so 
drastically as to mean in many in- 
stances a complete stoppage of 
production. 

Scarcities as they affect the lith- 
ographer directly, through the ma- 
terials used in his plant opera- 
tions, have a lesser impact than in 
many other segments of civilian 
industry. Primarily, the problem 
of scarcity in the lithographic in- 
dustry hinges on four major classi- 
fications 
press equipment. 


paper, ink, presses and 


N THE case of paper, there have 
been rumors in some quarters 
that paper is short in supply. The 
general concensus in Washington, 
however, is that there is no overall 
paper shortage, and particularly 
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that there is no shortage in litho- 
Some types of 
are short; jute 


graphic 
printing papers 
papers are presenting an increasing 
problem because of the cutoff of 
jute from the Far East, with its 
attendant problem of an added 
strain on the already tight Kraft 
papers. Indicative, however, of the 


papers. 


condition in papers is the report of 
the Printing and Publishing Branch 
of the War Production Board that 
mill deliveries have been substan- 
tially improved, and that carton 
deliveries are also improving. 

The supply of inks raises more 
specific problems of shortages in 
that the basic ingredients of many 
of the colors originate in the Far 


East. Yet, despite the problems 





involved in supply of inks, short- 
ages are not expected to affect the 
lithographer in any immediate 
sense. Supplies of inks now held 
by various factors of the industry 
and adjustments which can un- 
doubtedly be made to conserve the 
scarce colors will make the impact 
on the industry of lesser magnitude 
than might be expected. 

The two ink orders issued by the 
WPB—M.-53, limiting the amount 
of scarce materials which can be 
used in the production of inks, and 
P-94, assigning the high rating of 
A-5 to obtain these materials— 
primarily affect ink manufacturers, 
and are not expected to have more 
than a minimum effect, if any, on 
the graphic arts industry. Issuance 
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of the orders, while precipitated by 
the shortage of ingredient ma- 
terials, had the companion purpose 
of aiding the printing and publish- 
ing industry, in view of WPB's 
recognition of the essentiality of the 
industry. 
Control of 
equipment falls under the recently 
issued Limitation Order L-83, which 
controls the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of industrial machinery 
and requires specific WPB ap- 
proval on orders for printing and 
publishing machinery if the value 
of the machinery exceeds $200. 
Principal aim of this restriction 
is to prohibit modernization prac- 
tices. Lithographers will not be 
permitted to purchase new ma- 
chinery in excess of the $200 valua- 
Where purchase of 
presses is required—whether new, 
second-hand or reconditioned—an 
A-9 preference rating is required 
under the terms of the order, and 
to obtain such a rating the industry 
will have to make special applica- 
tion to WPB. Lithographers can 
apply on a PD-1A application or a 
PD-3A if the heavier types of 
machinery are needed for replace- 
ment or because of expanded out- 


presses and press 


tion level. 


put. 

The general aim is to limit not 
only modernization, but also to 
restrict installation of equipment 
to replacement where machines are 
beyond repair, and to replacement 
for actual increased output. Even 
in the case of requests to meet 
increased output, it is indicated 
that the WPB will only approve 
expansion when it is known that 
capacity does not exist for the 
required output. 

No limitations are fixed where 
purchase orders involve less than 
$200. In addition, there are no 
limitations on parts to repair or 
maintain a single piece of ma- 
chinery if the value of those parts 
is less than $1,000, or on parts 
worth than $1,000 where 
there has been an actual breakdown 
or suspension of operations due to 
damage to machinery. The order 


more 


applies also to packaging and label- 
ing machinery, with the exception 
of machinery used to package or 
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label fruits and vegetables packed 
in hermetically sealed and heat 
sterilized containers. 

While L-83 is aimed at manu- 
facturers of industrial machinery, 
lithographers requiring additional 
equipment may acquire idle presses 
and equipment from possible war 
“‘casualties’’ within the industry. 


HE extent of the stop-produc- 

tion orders on consumer dur- 
able goods and the conversion of 
many industries to war work will 
be increasingly reflected in adver- 
tising. There has been some indi- 
cation of this trend already. How- 
ever, there are three factors which 
will tend to maintain a fair degree 
of advertising. 

The first of these is the fact that 
while production will soon be cut 
off in large numbers of civilian 
industries, there are considerable 
stocks in the hands of distributors. 
A very high rate of production 
preceded the WPB curtailment 
orders, and despite the recent high 
volume of purchasing, stocks are 
still large in most lines of consumer 
durable goods. 

Inherent in the WPB policy in 
the writing of the curtailment 
orders was a desire to permit 
production of approximately a two- 
years’ supply of goods. There is 
also the hope that the production 
of so-called ‘Victory Models’”’ can 
be avoided, as such production 
would have the effect of loss of 


brand identity and competitive 
features. 
Another factor influencing in 


some degree the volume of adver- 
tising was a statement by Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson in- 
dicating that in fixing price sched- 
ules, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration recognizes the cost of adver- 
tising as a legitimate cost. 

Third, and most important factor 
in its relation to future business in 
lithography, is the influence which 
the industry itself can bring to bear 
on advertisers to continue placing 
their products before the public, 
despite stoppages of production. 
Lithographers can go a long way 
toward convincing advertisers of 
the great need for keeping trade 





and brand names before the public. 

Besides the factor of production 
stoppages, there is the additional 
problem of ‘freeze orders,” freezing 
the stocks of particular goods as a 
forerunner of rationing. First to be 
frozen were automobiles, tires, type- 
writers and bicycles, with indica- 
tions that this type of action will 
be taken in the direction of other 
consumer durable goods. 

To keep the names of competitive 
lines of such commodities before 
the public is a vital factor in meet- 
ing the post-war period of adjust- 
ment. If trade names are lost, the 
cost to manufacturers in getting 
back good will after the war will be 
tremendous. 

Britain has recognized this prob- 
lem, and has continued its adver- 
tising. Products which have been 
limited and cut off are still being 
advertised. At first, advertising of 
articles falling under the ‘‘Limita- 
tion of Supplies Orders’’ was not 
permitted, but retailers exerted 
sufficient pressure to have this re- 
striction removed. Members of the 
House of Commons have criticized 
the use of paper, which is very 
short in Britain, for competitive 
advertising, but advertising con- 
tinues. 

An example of advertising of 
products which are no longer on 
the market was contained in an 
issue of a British magazine several 
months ago in which there were two 
pages of small advertisements for 
beauty preparations that are not 
now produced. Magazines going to 
foreign countries still have full- 
color advertisements of products 
for the export trade. Various mer- 
chandising trades encourage out- 
lets to maintain effective window 
and counter displays, with ap- 
propriate posters, despite the fury 
of bombings. 

In this country, the effect of the 
war on advertising will react in 
varying degree on the different 
branches of advertising. Direct 
mail has already suffered to con- 
siderable degree, while posters can 
doubtless be maintained as a good 
medium through increasing em- 
phasis on advertising that ties in 
with the war effort. 
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HILE posters for private ac- 

counts have fallen away to 
some degree, the Government Print- 
ing Office is buying quantities of 
posters from private sources for 
various Government departments. 
Large quantities of billboard adver- 
tising are being farmed out by the 
GPO, and the Government office 
is also buying posters in sub- 
stantial numbers. It bought 2,500,- 
000 copies each of the posters ‘You 
Buy ‘Em; We'll Fly 'Em” and 
“Wanted—Fighting Dollars,”’ and 
is buying others in varying quan- 
tities, down to orders of 250,000 
copies. 

Probably one of the _ biggest 
questions facing lithographers in 
time of dwindling advertising is the 
problem of how to get Government 
business. The GPO is the major 
market for Government business, 
and is now doing its best to aid the 
printing industry by farming out 
as much work as is possible under 
the laws governing its operation. 

While the large quantities of 
Government posters and _ other 
material now seen throughout the 
country might indicate that the 
Government has gone into compe- 
tition with the printing industry, it 
is pertinent that most of the work 
is farmed out to private concerns, 
and that virtually all of the litho- 
graphic work is bought from out- 
side sources. 

‘The Government Printing 
Office,"’ says Public Printer A. E. 
Giegengack, ‘“‘wants to help, not 
hinder, the industry.” 

The figures on the amount of 
work bought by the GPO bear this 
out. The monthly rate of orders 
farmed out is currently near the 
million-dollar mark, and within the 
period of the intensified production 
drive, the GPO has let contracts for 
2,500 orders, amounting to ap- 
proximately $5,250,000. The num- 
ber of firms represented in these 
orders totals 1,236, located in 77 
cities and 38 states. 

While the GPO 
amount of its own printing, prac- 
tically all color lithography goes 
outside, and of the sizeable orders 
recently contracted for with private 

(Turn lo page 67) 
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*** * * * N THE MIDST of defense restrictions, 


r ; priorities, lack of raw materials, difficulties 
; : of shipment and the like, have you left your 
: : customer dangling in mid-air? Or are you 
* ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ * helping him as best you can to adjust to war 
conditions? Here are twelve basic jobs that American 


business needs to do. Intelligently planned printing can help 
you with each of them. Just for fun, take a pencil and check 
how many of them have already been done by your company 


— and how many still need to be done. 








1. | Tell what the company is doing for DEFENSE 





2. | Explain Price INCREASES 





3. | Prepare the way for successful development 
of Post-War MarkeTs 





4. | Promote an understanding of how Your INoustry Is 
EssenTIaz to the best interests of the American People 





5. | Secure public acceptance of SUBSTITUTE OR SIMPLIFIED PRODUCTS 





6. | Educate the consumer to a more LIMITED SELECTION 





7. | Inform customers about Spare Parts and Repair SERVICE 





8. | Tell the consumer how to make products Last LONGER 





9. | Contrapict Fatse Rumors about supply 
or quality of product 





10. | Inform customers why Speciat SERVICES 


have been ELIMINATED 





Explain Deays in deliveries 





Explain New Metuoos of packing or packaging 








A most important factor in its relation to future busi- 
ness in lithography is the influence which the industry 
can bring to bear on advertisers to continue placing 
their name and products before the public. The above 
**1942 Check List For Every Business Man,”’ prepared 
by William E. Rudge’s Sons, New York, is an example 
of how such influence can be exerted. A minor criticism 
might be that in the admonition in the caption at the 
head of the list of basic jobs, eighth line, the words, ‘‘Just 
for fun,’’ be deleted. It’s a lot more serious than that. 
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ynthetic substitutes and the 


conservation of materials 


BY WILLIAM H. WOOD" 


HE United States is today 

facing the worst crisis in its 

history. We, as loyal citizens, 
must do everything in our power to 
help our country bring order and 
justice to a world in _ chaotic 
turmoil. We shall have to rear- 
range our lives and our thinking to 
conform with those responsibilities 
that are being thrust upon us. 

In the immediate future, at 
least, there can be no “‘business as 
usual”’ even if we were so inclined, 
for our enemies have deprived us of 
a large number of chemical raw 
materials which we had come to 
regard as everyday necessities. 
Chief among these, of course, is 
natural rubber, but there are others 
such as chrome ore, tungsten, tung 
oil, manganese, aluminum and tin, 
to mention a few which are used in 
the lithographic industry either 
directly or after processing. We 
must face the fact that the sources 
of many of our raw materials are 
gone and can be obtained again 
only by defeating our enemies 
decisively on the field of battle. In 
the meantime we must find sub- 
stitutes for the things that are lost, 
and conserve to the best of our 
ability the materials that we have. 

Perhaps it will be helpful for a 
more complete understanding of 
the critical material shortages fac- 
ing our industry if we take up, in 
order, several of the materials we 
*Befor: the Connecticut Valley Litho Club on 


April t7th and the Baltimore Litho Club on 
April 20th 
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Harris -Seybold-Potter Co. 


employ, indicating sources, uses 
and availability, as well as con- 
servation measures. 

Let us first consider rubber. Raw 
rubber is secured from the Hevea 





We must face the fact that the sources 
of many of our raw materials are 
gone .. . In the meantime, we must 
find substitutes . . . and conserve to 
the best of our ability the materials 
that we have. 





tree which is cultivated in the 
Malay peninsula, the Malay States, 
the East Indies and Ceylon. Other 
sources in Africa and Central and 
South America furnish negligible 
quantities. At this date, very few 
rubber tree plantations are in Allied 
or friendly nation hands. Even as- 
suming no destruction of the trees 
by our enemies, it is certain no 
rubber will be available from these 
sources until well after the enemy 
is driven out, and that date is a 
highly problematical one in the 
future. The growth of domestic 
plants and shrubs which will pro- 
duce rubber latex, such as the 
dandelion rubber plant and the 


guayule bush, will take several 
years before any substantial quan- 
tities can be realized, and moreover 
these plants require special pro- 
cessing machinery to extract the 
latex. It is doubtful whether metals 
can be spared for this purpose. 
Extracting latex from the wild 
rubber trees of South American 
jungles poses problems in harvest- 
ing the latex which are probably 
insurmountable in any reasonable 
time. 

Synthetic rubbers offer intrigu- 
ing possibilities for overcoming our 
rubber shortage, but plants must 
first be built, not only to produce 





Acids for counter etches and desensi- 
tizing etches will become scarcer in 
the near future. 





the raw chemical ingredients, but 
also to synthesize the rubber from 
these ingredients. This is a titanic 
task in view of the shortage of 
chemically resistant metals, to say 
nothing of the shortage of skilled 
personnel needed to operate the 
plants. At best, production suffi- 
cient for our war needs only cannot 


A review of the critical material 
shortages facing the lithographic 
industry and suggested measures 


for conservation or substitution. 
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It’s up to American Ind 


: all over the world, frightened, helpless 
veer through the mists of war toward 
can smokestacks. Will children die of 
*? Will rifles in men’s hands have 
’ Will the air above them swarm with 
y planes . or hostile? It’s up to 
can industry. 

iuse Koppers cuts across the whole 
-an industrial scene like acommon de- 
tor, every new job for American in- 
puts fresh responsibilities on Koppers 
ne Koppers product. 

s gliding down the ways with the 
of civilization clinging about their 


bows, have been speeded into the service 
with bronze propellers from Koppers found- 
ries. The plane soaring protectively above 
you probably has Koppers piston rings. The 
carriages of the anti-aircraft guns that rumble 
comfortingly past on their way to the 
coast were possibly built by Koppers. 

Beneath all these, at the very roots of 
almost every one of the herculean tasks 
American industry is performing, is that 
great storehouse of energy—coal. 

Koppers is mining vast quantities of coal 
for fuel. Koppers coke ovens are transform- 
ing much of that coal into coke, gas and the 


Ustry 


flood of other products which eventually 
mean munitions, drugs, plastics, synthetics, 
rubber and other indispensables. 

With the lives of boys from your home 
and our homes at stake . . . and the hopes of 
engulfed nations in the balance . . . every 
word from an American factory becomes the 
world’s greatest news story. It’s up to 
American industry. Koppers Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KOPPERS 


(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 








BUY UNITED STATES » WAde: BONDS AND STAMPS 




















be expected before late 1943 or 
early 1944. 

A large synthetic 
rubbers are known but they are not 
all equally satisfactory, and in 
some respects all of them are in- 
One of 


number of 


ferior to natural rubber. 





Since the supply of dichromate may 
be curtailed, we must be frugal with 
our supply. Secure a good weighing 
scale or balance and weigh carefully 
using only the exact amount of 
dichromate required. 


the better ones, polychloroprene, is 
made from chlorinated acetylenes 
and may be limited by the scarcity 
of chlorine. Others are made from 
petroleum derivatives such as 
butadiene, isobutylene and coal tar 
products such as styrene, or a 
chemical known as _ acrylonitrile. 
Plants to produce these chemicals 
take considerable time to build. 
Processing and curing these syn- 
thetic rubbers offer problems quite 
different from the older processes 
of treating natural Hevea rubber. 
In time it is certain that technolo- 
gists will develop methods of com- 
pounding and vulcanizing that will 
make synthetics superior to natural 
rubber in all qualities but such 
methods are not yet available. 
Since we are not likely to have 
more rubber available for a long 


time, it is most essential that we 
preserve our rubber blankets and 


Rubber such as 
turpentine, benzol, carbon disulfide, 
carbon tetrachloride, cracked gaso- 
lines and the like must never be 
used to wash the blanket or rubber 
rolls. Use an approved blanket 
wash, or natural gasoline fractions. 
Keep sunlight from shining directly 
on the blanket—it hastens oxida- 
tion and cracking. Are lamps 
cause the formation of ozone from 


rolls. solvents, 


the oxygen in the air; ozone 


rapidly rots rubber. It is best to 
keep arc lamps out of pressrooms, 
if possible. Old ink films and ink 
driers also damage blankets; the 
remedy is to keep the blanket clean. 


HROME ore is as important 
to lithography as rubber. 
Chromic acid is prepared from 
chrome ore and from chromic acid 
and ammonia we get ammonium 





The ammonia situation is getting 
tighter. Save ammonia. Keep 
ammonia water bottles in a cool 
place, especially in summer, and 
keep all bottles securely stoppered. 





dichromate. Large amounts of 
chrome ore are used in steel making 
and as the enemy captures more 
chrome ore sources, chromium salts 


will undoubtedly require strict allo- 








tT lithographed insert opposite was first used as 
the back cover of Business Week and on the back 
cover of Modern Industry. Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, advertising agents for Koppers Com- 
pany, for whom the advertisement was prepared, pulled 
black and white proofs of each of the color plates 
which were photographed in line and dot etched for 
lithographic reproduction. The lithography was by 
Copifyer Lithograph Corp., Cleveland. Copifyer pro- 
duced 375,000 inserts which are being used in twenty 
trade magazines covering twelve fields of industrial 
endeavor. The stock used was 100 lb. White Empress 
Enamel. The artist was James Bingham of Pitt Studios 
in Pittsburgh, working under Harvey Cushman, art direc- 
tor for the advertising agency. 
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Saving a plate is equivalent to 
securing a new piece of plate metal. 





cation. Many of the world's rich 
chrome ore mines have been lost 
to the Japanese in the Philippines 
and the South Sea Islands, severely 
cutting down our supplies; domes- 
tic chrome ore production is almost 
non-existent. There are good chrome 
ore deposits in Africa, but shipping 
losses and difficulties, coupled with 
the fact that it is more profitable 
financially for the South African 
miners to mine gold, limits the 
amount of chrome ore we are able 
to secure from this source. Hence, 
since the supply of dichromate may 
be curtailed, we must be frugal with 
our supply. Secure a good weigh- 
ing scale or balance and weigh care- 
fully, using only the exact amount 
of dichromate required. 

Ammonia is a_ strategic war 
chemical, and the ammonia situa- 
tion is getting tighter. Ammonia 
gas, used in preparing aqua am- 
monia, is used to prepare nitric 
acid which is an essential ingredient 
for the preparation of most ex- 
The greater our explo- 
sives output, the smaller the quan- 
tity of ammonia water for civilian 
use. Save 


plosives. 


ammonia; keep am- 
monia water bottles in a cool place, 
especially in summer and keep all 
bottles securely stoppered. 

We may expect most acids, in- 
cluding counter 
etches and desensitizing etches to 


those used for 
become scarcer in the near future. 
Most of these acids depend upon 
critical materials for their manu- 





Synthetic rubbers offer intriguing 
possibilities for overcoming our rub- 
ber shortage, but. . . at best produc- 
tion sufficient for our war needs only 
cannot be expected before late 
1943 or early 1944. 

facture, or they use chemical equip- 
ment and machinery which is re- 
quired for more urgent work. An 
instance is phosphoric acid which 
from phos- 


is prepared yellow 


phorus; phosphorus is needed in 
tracer bullets and incendiaries and 
in phosphorus shells and bombs. 
Our phosphorus 


production ca- 
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pacity is probably not sufficient to 
care for the total demand. 

Most, if not all, plate metal 
alloys are now no longer procur- 
able. Metals in general are always 
of the greatest strategic value in 
war-time, and it is not likely that 





Solvents will inevitably be more 
difficult to obtain. Chief among 
these is anhydrous alcohol used in 





the plate metal situation will get 
better until the war is over. Lith- 
ographers must make the plates 
they have last a maximum length 
of time. Plates should be grained 
carefully, regraining just enough to 
remove the old work. Care should 
be exercised in preventing plate 
oxidation after graining. The use 
of an anti-oxidant in the water used 
to flush off the graining sand is 
advisable. Plates should be dried 
as quickly as possible. They should 
be stored in a warm, dry place. The 
platemaker should be sure acids 
have not crept across the back of 
the plate; this should be watched 
carefully in deep-etch platemaking. 
The pressman should make plate 
clamp bends as smooth as possible, 
and he should be sure to gum up 
carefully on shutting 
Saving a plate is 


the plate 
down the press. 
equivalent to securing a new piece 
of plate metal. 
Inks, pigments, 
driers must be used carefully to 
avoid all waste. Many of our most 
desirable colors will undoubtedly 
be withdrawn from the market. In 
most cases this will be because the 


varnishes and 


bases of such colors are war es- 
sential metals or pigments, or be- 
cause the dye base is made from 
war chemicals. The lithographer 
should also remember that the A-10 
rating, which he is entitled to use 
on most of his materials, cannot be 
applied to inks since these go to 
the ultimate consumer. Lacking 
war orders, with high ratings, he 
must do without. Ink limitation 
orders, and ink 
orders are already being applied. 

Ink driers of the manganese or 


resin limitation 


require the use of 
metals in 


class 


cobalt 
manganese and cobalt 
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their preparation, and these are 
two very essential war metals, 
being used in steelmaking. 

Drying oils and varnishes will 
perhaps be available in sufficient 
quantities from domestic produc- 
tion, but a portion of our supply 
has come from abroad and may 
be difficult to obtain in the future. 
Certain special drying oils and ink 
resins come from the orient and the 
future arrival of shipments is 
highly uncertain. 

Solvents of various types will 
inevitably be more difficult to ob- 
tain. Chief among these is anhy- 
drous alcohol, used in deep etch 
platemaking. Alcohol is an es- 
sential in the process for making 
smokeless powder, and gun-cotton 


for mines. 


HIS then is the picture of 

probable shortages in litho- 
graphic chemicals and materials. 
No doubt we shall have to use 
many substitutes. Fortunately 
there are several effective substi- 
tutes available for many of these 
hard-to-get items. For example, 
plasticized vinyl polymers can be 
fabricated to form printing blankets 
and rolls, until synthetic rubber is 
available. Nylon sheet could also 
be fabricated for the same _pur- 
poses. Properly plasticized poly- 
merized or vulcanized oils could be 
made into blanket sheets, if neces- 
sary. 

The dichromates are not the only 
light sensitive tanning salts known. 
The diazo salts are also very effec- 
tive. Ammonium molybdate-ferri- 
cyanide complexes are quite light 
sensitive, and the reduction prod- 
ucts tan colloid films. 

Alkali substitutes are available 
for use in place of ammonia. 
Organic amino compounds, and the 
inorganic thiocyanates, may be 
used instead of ammonia in many 
lithographic platemaking processes. 

Acidic substitutes for acetic, 
hydrochloric, and phosphoric acids 
are available; among these may be 
mentioned glycollic acid, the sugar 
acids and the amino-sulfonic acids. 
These would not require radical 
changes in etching formulas. 

There are no equally good sub- 





plate 
metals. All metal substitutes that 
might be used are as hard to get as 


stitutes for present day 


zinc and aluminum. Among these 
are monel, stainless steel alloys and 
even sheet iron itself. The use of 
plastic or paper base plates is 
feasible on the smaller size presses 
where registration is not a factor, 
and where halftones do not require 
long runs. 

It is believed that ample sub- 
stitute ink pigments and varnishes 
will be made available. We may 
have to get along on fewer colors 
and shades, however. 

Solvents are available in large 
quantity to replace those needed 
for war use. For example, tertiary 
butyl alcohol is a good replacement 





Many of our most desirable colors 
will undoubtedly be withdrawn from 
the market .. . Ink driers of the man- 
ganese or cobalt class require the use 
of manganese and cobalt metals in 
their preparation and these are two 
very essential war materials being 
used in steel making. 


for anhydrous ethanol as a deep 
Gasoline-alcohol-resin 
mixtures can turpentine 
and benzol solvents. As the need 
arises, substitutes can be found for 
any lithographic chemical which 
becomes _ scarce. if gum 
arabic should be unavailable be- 
cause of a naval blockade of the 
Mediterranean and Indian Oceans, 
there are South 
American gums and gum-like ma- 
terials that can fill the needs of the 
lithographic industry very ade- 
quately. Certain molds will act on 
dextrose prepared from corn starch 
to give dextrans which make good 
deep etch coatings. Dextrans and 





etch wash. 
replace 


Even 


domestic and 


fructosans and polygalactans such 
as larch gum make better deep etch 
coatings than can be prepared from 
gum arabic, and price alone has 
prevented their manufacture; under 
war scarcity this price factor would 
be of little importance. Albumen 
replacements can be secured from 
milk and soya bean casein deri- 
vatives, if required. 

All of us, though, wish to glance 

(Turn to page 67) 
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seom Victory 


along the lithographic 
PRODUCTION FRONT 


INCE the last convention of 
S the Lithographers National 

Association our country has 
been plunged into war. In the 
interests of the Victory Program, 
many sacrifices will be expected of 
the lithographic industry, and the 
graphic arts in general. As war 
industries, lithography and_ the 
graphic arts can play an important 
role in maintaining public morale 
and national commerce in the fight 
against the Axis. The present 
paper will, therefore, be devoted to 
a review of latest litho develop- 
ments and their possible application 
to the share American lithographers 
can contribute to .the Victory 
Program. 

The fact that we are at war is 
immediately evidenced by the 
“blackout paints’? and “blackout 
wallpaper” recently mentioned in 
various trade journals. Such ma- 
terials obviously are intended for 
darkening windows of factories and 
plants where it would be imprac- 
tical to extinguish lights at the 
sound of an air raid warning. Those 
litho establishments having night 
shifts should investigate the vari- 
ous products for the purpose now 
on the market, thereby taking a 
page from the experience of Britain, 
where work during an air raid is 
continued up to the moment that 
plane spotters on the roof of the 
plant signal that hostile planes 
actually are within bombing range 
of the premises. 

Electric current is a war com- 
modity and any saving in current 
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A review of litho develop- 
ments particularly applicable 


to wartime 


production. 


By J. S. MERTLE, 


A. R. P. S., Technical Director, |. P. E. U. 


is an aid to the Victory Program. 
In this direction, fluorescent light- 
ing seems to be the direct answer 
to the problem of plant illumina- 
tion: a greater volume of soft use- 
ful light is obtained with a given 
current consumption (coupled with 
longer life of tubes) and there is a 
more uniform light output, even 
with slight fluctuations in line 
voltage. Fluorescent tubes can be 
employed not only for general plant 
lighting, but also in the capacity of 
camera lights, and as illumination 
for stripping and layout tables as 
well as for dot etching sinks and 
other litho equipment. 

In the field of photolitho copy 
preparation, several developments 
might be noted, among them being 
specially designed typewriters, es- 
pecially suited for the preparation 
of text matter for photolitho re- 
production, and the Trans-Raaz 
Sheets of the Transparent Printing 
Corporation. In the case of the 
specially-designed typewriters, a 
special carbon paper ribbon is used, 


the regular fabric ribbon being set 
to ‘“‘stencil position’’ while the 
operator writes directly on the 
carbon ribbon for the sharpest 
possible type impression. The 
Trans-Raaz material is in the form 
of transparent sheets bearing 100 
or more different relief patterns, the 
relief elements retaining particles 
of a special non-greasy crayon, used 
in preparing distinctive line draw- 
ings on the material. The sheets 
can also be employed for color 
copy, either in conjunction with a 
photographic key or for pure line 
drawings (benday effect) in full 
color. 

The subject of color copy would 
not be complete without mention 
of the Kodak Fluorescence Process, 
based on the employment of copies 
prepared with special fluorescent 
watercolors. Aside from using copy 
prepared with fluorescing pigments, 
this process has nothing in common 
with current highlight halftone 
procedures employing fluorescing 
copy—it is not a highlight process; 
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rather, it aims at improved halftone 
color reproduction by use of pig- 
ments which fluoresce when the 
copy is illuminated by ultraviolet 
light during the camera exposure. 

The old process of reflectography 
invented in daguerrean days [1839] 
by Albrecht Breyer) is again being 
revived in the graphic arts as a 
convenient and economical method 
of copying book pages, drawings, 
plans and other line copy without 
the use of a camera. Space limita- 
tions prohibit outlining the prin- 
ciple of the method. Suffice it to 
say that it is a contact printing 
procedure, in which a light-sensi- 
tive material is placed in contact 
with the copy and the exposure 
made through the back of the ma- 
terial. As inferred, the principle is 
as old as photography itself, but 
patents on special materials (U. S. 
P. 2,244,204; 2,245,628) and equip- 
ment (U.S. P. 2,252,562) have re- 
cently been issued on the method. 
As the light-sensitive material, Azo 
paper (No. 5) and Haloid Copylite 
paper have been recommended as 
satisfactory mediums, as have also 
diazo papers, typified by Ozalid 
invented in 1917 by the German 
photochemist Gustav Kogel). 

In paper and film form, Ozalid is 
gaining increasing recognition in 
photomechanics, particularly as a 
substitute for vandyke (‘‘brown’’) 
prints and even for line and half- 
tone images on film, especially the 
required in deep-etch 
Since the exposed 


positives 
platemaking. 
images on Ozalid are developed by 
subjecting the material to the fumes 
of ammonia (gaseous development) 
and since no fixing or washing of 
the image is required, the problem 
of distortion and size differentiation 
is largely eliminated, a great ad- 
requiring size- 


vantage in work 


accuracy of the final print. 


W' return momentarily to two 
new developments of the 
Eastman Kodak Company as re- 
photome- 


color copy for 


Kotavachrome prints and 


gards 

chanics 
the Kodacolor process. The prints 
were introduced to the trade in 
August (1941) and are produced 
from Kodachrome transparencies 
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Office and factory windows are blacked out and production goes on. 


by a principle akin to Kodachrome 
itself. The Kotavachrome process 
might be considered as a means of 
duplicating Kodachrome images in 
the convenient form of paper prints, 
which are obtainable in a variety 
of sizes and which serve directly as 
photomechanical copy. 

Attention to the Kotavachrome 
process has been somewhat dimin- 
ished by the recently introduced 
Kodacolor process, primarily in- 
tended for amateur photographers 
and designed to provide full-color 
paper prints from color negatives 
made in the average hand camera. 
The hues in the color negative are 
complementary to those of the 
original subject, but are rendered 
in their true hues in the final print. 
Kodacolor film is supplied in six 
sizes: development of the exposed 
films and production of prints 
therefrom must be performed by 
the Kodak Company. 


Another Kodak development of 
direct interest to lithography is the 
Kodagraph Screen Process, a 
method of halftone reproduction 
involving the use of a special con- 
tact (dye mordanted) halftone 
screen of the variable opacity type. 
The process necessitates the use of 
a colored (magenta) continuous 
tone negative, said image developed 
in a special developer which forms 
a dye image in conjunction with a 
normal silver image; the silver is 
then bleached out (removed), leav- 
ing a clear magenta-colored image. 
In use, this negative is used for 
contact printing on a sheet of 
Kodalith film, the Kodagraph screen 
between the 
The exposure 


being interspersed 
negative and film. 
results in a halftone positive, which 
can be put to direct use in deep- 
etch procedure, or which may be 
converted into a negative by chem- 
ical reversal and used for the pro- 
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duction of albumen litho pressplates. 

The past year or two have brought 
forth decided advances in the 
quality of dry plates, films and 
papers for both continuous tone 
and line-halftone photography. But 
no matter how good a photographic 
material may be or how accurate 
the exposure thereon, the final re- 
sult can easily be impaired by 
faulty development, due to errors 
in temperature of solution. What 
with increased cost of production 
in all phases of lithography and the 
fact that the photographic image is 
the foundation of photolithography, 
it is hardly necessary to stress the 
importance of controlling the solu- 
tions used in processing litho im- 
ages. Such control is most con- 
veniently effected by means of 
temperature controlled sinks, which 
are becoming almost indispensable 
in the well equipped photolitho 
gallery in these days of keen com- 
petition and the demand for con- 
sistently good work. 

Wetting agents continue to be 
introduced for photolitho use. On 
a theoretical and practical basis, 
such agents are of utility in glass 
cleaning, photographic solutions 
(developers, fixing baths, dot etch- 
ing solutions), as well as in strictly 
lithographic operations: counter 
etching, plate sensitization, image 
development, additions to litho 
etching solutions, and for the re- 
moval of old images in the regrain- 
ing operation. The presence of 
wetting agents promotes an easier 
and more uniform flow of a given 
solution as well as better penetra- 
tion of the solutions; this does not, 
however, seem always to be the 
case with highly alkaline developers, 
such as the paraformaldehyde and 
caustic soda solutions for develop- 
ing line and halftone images. Ap- 
parently the highly alkaline nature 
of such developers partially neu- 
tralizes the effect of the wetting 
agent. 

Acetic acid is an 
chemical in munition-making and 
national defense: for acid shortstop 
baths in photographic processing 
it can be substituted by the pro- 
prietary solution Stop, introduced 
by the Merix Photo Company, also 


important 
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by the distilled white vinegar 
(10.6%) produced by the Hutch- 
inson Vinegar Works. The latter 
material can likewise be used as an 
acetic substitute in fixing baths, 
as can also sodium hydrogen sul- 
fate, an agent recommended for the 
purpose by D. W. Woosley and 
K. G. Pankhurst (Photographic 
Journal, January, 1942, 12-17). 
Improvements in fixing baths are 
the aim of at least two recent 
patents: a commercial solution in 
convenient syrup form has been 
patented (U. S. P. 2,248,905) by 
Ham and Barnes, Ham also patent- 
ing (U. S.°P. 2,260,665) a fixing 
bath containing a guanidine thio- 
sulfate oxidation product, said to 
increase the speed of fixation. 
Photolithography has long pre- 
ferred dry plates and films to the 
wet collodion plate, although the 
latter material still is used more 
extensively than many might sup- 
pose. While dry plates and films 
are more convenient, particularly 
in large sizes, one must face two 
war-time possibilities: restrictions 
on the manufacture of such prod- 
ucts and the fact that increased 
demands on transportation facil- 
ities by military authorities may 
force the carriers to limit shipments 
of merchandise not directly con- 
nected with war effort. In this 
event, dry plates and films might 
for the time being have to give 
way to the wet collodion plate, 
which is prepared on the premises 
by the photographer himself, thus 
requiring little shipping space, aside 
from the chemicals (and _ glass 
plates) needed for the 
Some of these chemicals (potassium 
salts, iodin, etc.) may themselves 
be difficult to obtain. As during 
World War I, substitutes for such 
chemicals being sug- 
gested, particularly in England, 
where the collodion plate enjoys 
favor than it does in 


process. 


again are 


greater 
America. 


pha taggegiae of images re- 
mains a popular method of 
tone correction in lithography, not 
infrequently in conjunction with 
dot etching, so as to reduce the 
degree of etching required on the 


halftone positive. Retouching with 
dye solutions has many advantages 
over similar work performed with 
pencils and other implements, not 
the least of which is more faithful 
retention of photographic and tone 
values. Formerly reddish or orange- 
colored dye solutions were used; 
but these are giving way to dyes 
possessing a neutral black color, 
since the visual density (effect) of 
work performed with such dyes is 
easier to judge by the artist. 
Special black dyes for retouching 
now are on the market; in connec- 
tion with such dyes, it might be 
well to mention the Hasslacher- 
Rimbach patent (U.S. P. 2,272,117) 
involving application of an acidified 
dye solution (containing ‘‘Gardi- 
nol,’’ a wetting agent) to the back 
of films, rather than to the gelatin 
image proper. 

There is little new in dot etching. 
In a contemporary journal, A. C. 
Austin revives the old idea of em- 
ploying ammoniacal cupric sulfate 
in conjunction with hypo solution 
as an economical substitute for the 
potassium ferricyanid constituent 
of Farmer’s reducer, a popular 
agent in dot etching. 

Bichromated polyvinyl alcohol 
solutions apparently have not 
gained a foothold as plate sensi- 
tizers in American lithography, in 
spite of the fact that they now are 
regularly employed in Germany as 
substitutes for bichromated albu- 
men, glue, gum arabic and shellac 
(cold enamel) solutions. Perhaps 
the main reason is that this country 
has not as yet faced the colloid 
shortage experienced in Germany. 
Merely as an idea, why could not 
bichromated polyvinyl alcohol be 
used as a glass plate sensitizer in 
photolac and kindred processes, 
particularly since developed images 
with this material readily absorb 
color from aqueous dye solutions? 
This would conserve the _ better- 
known colloids for the more exact- 
ing requirements of litho press- 
plates. 

Photoceramical decoration of 
chinaware by means of photolitho- 
graphic decalcomanias has_ been 
the subject of research by the E. I. 

(Turn to page 65) 
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ZINC: 


BY 





HENRY A. 
BEECHEM 


HE present restrictions on the 
use of zinc due to war produc- 
tion requirements can not be 
taken lightly. In order that shops 
will not be forced to curtail their 
output due to a lack of zine for 
their plates, they must conserve 
and see to it that undue waste is 
eliminated. To be able to do this 
we must know all we can about 
zinc, its weakness and its peculiari- 
ties, both physical and chemical. 
Zinc is not the oldest of the com- 
mon metals that we consider indis- 
pensable today, but it does stand, 
in rank, with some of the oldest 
metals known. We have no definite 
record of the date that zinc was 
first discovered but we do know 
that it was used in Europe in the 
early 17th century. It is, however, 
believed that the 


several 


Chinese 
hundred 
It is definitely 


were 
familiar with it 
years before this. 
known that the extraction of zinc 
from its ores by distillation was 
learned from the Orient. 

The extraction of zinc by the 
distillation method involves first 
roasting the ore to convert the zinc 


compounds (sulfides, galena, iron 


pyrites, cadmium and magnesium 
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discussion of its charac- 
teristics as a plate 
metal in the interests 
of conservation. 


sulfides, as well as magnetite, silver, 
etc.), into zinc oxide. The ore is 
first crushed and then roasted in 
the presence of an excess of air. 
The oxidized zinc ore is then mixed 
with coke or coal and heated in 
retorts to a very high temperature 
which reduces it. The high tem- 
perature causes the metal to boil, 
volatilize and pass out of the retort 
through coolers which condense the 
vapors and deposit metallic zinc. 
This must be done in the absence 
of air, otherwise the metal would 
oxidize into zinc oxide and would 
require another operation before 
converting it into metallic zinc. 
Another method of manufactur- 
ing zinc is by electrolysis. This is 
the same as the distillation method 
up to the point where the metal is 


At this 


strong 


converted to zinc oxide. 
point it is treated with 
sulphuric acid, diluted with water 
and subjected to electric current. 
The pure zinc is electrically de- 
posited on aluminum cathodes from 
which it is removed by mechanical 
means. 

Physically zine is a bluish-white 
metal, and as metals go it is con- 
sidered soft, although it is some- 





what harder than tin or silver. A 
small amount of cadmium as an 
impurity in zinc makes it harder, 
but a large amount of cadmium 
makes it softer. In malleability, 
which is the ability of being able 
to be shaped by hammering or 
rolling, zinc lies between lead and 
iron. In ductility, which is the 
ability of being able to be drawn 
out into wire, it lies between 
copper and tin. 

Because metallic zinc is crystaline 
in structure a plate is more ductile 
with the grain than 
grain, that is, across the direction 
of rolling in the manufacture of 
the plate. When zinc is rolled at a 
low temperature the 
structure is rather fragile and the 


across the 


crystaline 


metal splits into tiny crystaline 
particles. On the other hand, if the 
metal is rolled at a high tempera- 
ture, (above 400 degrees Fahren- 
heit), it is so brittle that it will also 
break up into tiny particles. There 
is, fortunately, a point in the tem- 
perature that is ideal for rolling. 
That temperature lies at and some- 
what above the boiling point of 
water. At this temperature zinc 
may be rolled into sheets of almost 
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(Left) After cutting to size, the Kodalith Trans- 

parent Stripping Film negative is stripped dry. 

nt (Above) Kodagraph Process Panchromatic 
pare Stripping Film permits direct-screen color sep- 


. S , 
yodalith Tran ess arations to be stripped together readily, in 


making color combinations. 





Simp.iry and increase your production by using 
these three stripping films. Kodalith Transparent—high contrast, 
orthochromatic, for use with white-flame arcs for all kinds of black- 
and-white work. Kodagraph Process Panchromatic—for direct- 
screen color separations to be inserted or combined. Used with 
white-flame arcs, or tungsten illumination. Kodalith Super Speed — 
particularly adapted to high-production newspaper work, with 
special cameras and mercury-vapor lamps. 

The Eastman demonstrator will be glad to show you what each 


film can do for you. Order from your Graphic Arts dealer. 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 
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any thinness and suffer no ill effects. 

The tensile strength of zinc, 
which is the ability of the metal to 
stretch or strain, is very great. 
When a zinc plate, which is 0.05 
inches thick and one inch on each 
side, is weighed down it will hold 
about 24,000 pounds. 

Chemically zinc is very active 
and for that 
found naturally in the pure state 
but always in combination with 


reason it is never 


other chemicals such as_ sulfides 
and oxides. Even after the zinc is 
made into plates, and especially 
after the plates have been grained, 
the metal readily reacts with the 
gases of the air and tarnishes. The 
tarnish of the plate consists of a 
microscopically thin film of zinc 
oxide, zinc carbonate and zinc 
hydroxide. This film adheres very 
tenaciously to the metal and pro- 
tects it from further deterioration 
by the atmospheric gases. Because 
this film is insoluble in water, zinc 
is useful as a metallic material for 
coverage of roofs and for water 
pipes that require long years of 


service. 


INC exposed to atmospheric air 

in congested industrial sections 
will not withstand weathering ele- 
ments in the same way. This is 
true because in industrial sections 
the air contains a great deal of coal 
smoke which contains sulfur gases 
and these have a harmful effect on 
the film or tarnish covering the 
zinc. Sulfur gases not only dis- 
solve this protective film which 
exposes the metal to further oxida- 
tion but the sulfur gases them- 
selves react with the zinc causing 
additional corrosion. 

Ozone present in the air will 
attack zinc much more energetic- 
ally than will oxygen. For this 
reason zinc plates should not be 
stored very close to sources of 
ozone production such as arc lamps. 

The corrosion of zinc in air is not 
caused by direct oxidation of the 
zinc but to an action of carbonic 
acid. Carbonic acid is formed from 
carbon dioxide and moisture which 
are always present in the air. The 
oxidation of zinc in air is a rather 


and hydrogen 


involved process 
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peroxide is one of the in between 
products. Hydrogen peroxide speeds 
up oxidation and any chemical 
which prevents the formation of 
hydrogen peroxide, or destroys it as 
it is formed, will prevent the oxida- 
tion of zinc. 

Zinc is not corroded by dry air at 
ordinary temperatures and it is 
only in moist air that corrosion is 
serious. It is for this reason im- 
portant that lithographic plates 
should be stored away from the 
platemaking room where steam and 
hot water vapors are abundant. 
No air, of course, is moisture free 
and no matter where the plates are 
stored a certain amount of corro- 
sion takes place. It is suggested 
that plates be stored not only away 
from moist air but from air that 
might carry smoke gases and their 
sulfur fumes. Such a place is a 
small closed room that is not used 
a great deal and whose doors are 
not frequently opened to admit 
smoke gases. Inasmuch as moisture 
promotes oxidation of zinc plates 
it is considered important that 
plates that 
dried rapidly and thoroughly before 
they are stored away. 

Since zinc is such an active metal 
almost all chemicals will react with 
it. Some of these chemicals will, 
even in small concentrations, vigor- 
ously attack zinc and destroy a 
great deal more of the metal than 
is really necessary. It is, therefore, 
important that the litho worker 
should be acquainted with the 
action of these various chemicals 
and be able to choose those that 
will serve the job and yet will not 
unduly wear away good metal. 

Almost all acids have the facility 
to act upon zinc. Even most of the 
weak organic acids will attack the 
metal rather vigorously. A weak 
acid such as lactic acid attacks 
zinc even in extremely small 
however, 


have been used, be 


amounts. Oxalic acid, 
has hardly any action on zinc and 
it even prevents the action of other 
acids which are by themselves very 
active toward the metal. 

Very little research work has 
been done to utilize this peculiar 
ability of oxalic acid to inhibit the 
action of strong acids from attack- 


ing zinc. There is a strong possi- 
bility that this acid might be used 
to good advantage in fountain 
solutions. Such a solution contain- 
ing oxalic acid would have the 
desired acidity that is necessary for 
good press work and yet it would 
diminish the amount of corrosive 
and destructive action on the zinc. 

Acetic acid, very 
weak organic acid, will attack zinc 


although a 


rather strongly and is used as a 
counter-etch in dissolving away the 
oxidized film on the plate prior to 
coating. Acetic acid is not quite 
as flexible for counter-etching as is 
hydrochloric acid because of the 
inability of acetic acid to dissolve 
zinc sulfide films. As was pointed 
out previously, smoke, containing 
sulfur gases, will form sulfides with 
zinc so that in congested city areas 
it is not advisable to rely on acetic 
acid to accomplish the job of etch- 
ing the plate thoroughly in all cases. 

The action of hydrogen peroxide 
has already been discussed but 
it may be mentioned in this con- 
nection that the addition of a small 


amount of hydrogen peroxide to 


acetic acid produces a mixture 
which is very corrosive. Acetic 
acid will, by itself, not attack 


copper, silver or lead but with the 
assistance of a small amount of 
hydrogen peroxide it will do so very 
energetically. Phosphoric acid, too, 
is considered a weak acid but a 
great deal of use is made of it in 
fountain solutions. When phos- 
phoric acid comes in contact with 
the zinc plate it first dissolves the 
film of oxidized material on the 
plate and then attacks the free 
metal forming zinc phosphate and 
zinc phosphide. 


F THE three strong inorganic 

acids that are in existence, 
sulfuric, nitric and hydrochloric, 
only the latter two are of import- 
ance to lithographers. |Hydro- 
chloric in a very dilute form is used 
nitric is 
often used in with 
other materials in a fountain solu- 
tion. When nitric acid comes in 
contact with zinc, the zinc is 
oxidized and conversely the nitric 
acid is reduced. A by product of 


as a counter-etch and 
conjunction 
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The place: CHICAGO Te Hoel: EDGEWATER BEACH 


This year's meeting will be marked by helpful discussion and 
comparison of the problems precipitated by the war condi- 
tions. In the face of the many changes the industry is en- 
countering, one thing will be unchanged—the hospitality 
that has made Chicago famous as a convention city. 













It has been many years, twenty-six to be exact, since the 
L. N. A. met in Chicago and we are glad to have a part in 
making your stay a pleasant one that will be long remembered. 
Don't hesitate to let us know if we can help in any way 
to make your visit more enjoyable. 





Yours for a successful convention 
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this reaction, strangely enough, is 
ammonia. When regarded from the 
chemical angle this really is not so 
strange. The formula for nitric 
acid is HNO; and the formula for 
ammonia is NH;. From the simi- 
larity of the two chemicals one can 
readily see that a conversion is 
quite possible. 

When acids react with any metal, 
including zinc, a salt is formed and 
there is also an evolution of hydro- 
gen in the form of gas. Nitric acid 
is an exception to this rule. When 
nitric acid reacts with zinc no 
hydrogen is evolved. In connection 
with this theory it might be men- 
tioned that iron chloride, a chem- 
ical universally used as an etch 
in connection with deep-etch plate- 
making, likewise produces no hy- 
drogen when it reacts with zinc. 
The fact that some strong etches 
react with zinc and yet produce no 
hydrogen may be considered a 
decided advantage for the use of 
such an etch. 

It is quite possible, and logical 
to assume, that the production of 
hydrogen gas may in some litho- 
graphic process be a detriment to 
the workmanship. It is well known 
that zinc will trap as much as 38 
times it own volume of hydrogen 
gas when such a gas comes in con- 
tact with it. Gas bubbles of hy- 
drogen trapped in_ the 
grains of the metal will interfere 
with the depositing of coating solu- 
tions. The coating will lay on a 
foundation of an accumulation of 
gas bubbles and when by some force 
these gas bubbles are broken away 
from the metal the coating also 
will be loosened and broken away 
thus destroying some of the work- 


porous 


ing image. Platemakers are, there- 
fore, wise in choosing iron chloride 
as an etch in deep-etch platemaking 
because the same may occur with 
the application of lacquer. We 
have already mentioned that in the 
reaction of nitric acid with zinc 
no hydrogen gas is produced. This 
does not mean, however, that no 
other gas is produced because 
nitrous oxide is produced in small 
amounts. 

There are other chemicals that 
have an action on zinc besides acids 
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and it is well that we know some- 
thing about them too. Zinc chlor- 
ide, for instance, when added to 
hydrochloric acid will at first de- 
crease the speed of action and later 
increase it. Alum will slowly attack 
zinc. It is said also that ammonia 
when present in gas form and mixed 
with air will attack zinc. However, 
it is thought that ammonia rather 
than acting on the metal itself will 
dissolve the oxide film covering the 
zinc plate and so allow the elements 
of the air to further corrode the 
metal. Calcium chloride reacts 
with zinc in only a mild way. 
Phenol, which is carbolic acid, 
reacts with zinc, but it is believed 
that it is not necessarily the phenol 
but rather the sulfur impurities, 
that are almost always present in 
the chemical, and are responsible 
for the action. 

The three salts of bichromate, 
(ammonium, sodium and _ potassi- 
um), react in an interesting way 
with zinc. Each of these three 
bichromates produce with zinc a 
complex zinc bichromate salt. This 
salt is deposited very evenly and in 
an extremely thin layer all over the 
surface of the plate; and because 
it is insoluble in water serves as a 
protection to further oxidation of 
the zinc. This phenomenon is 
taken advantage of in other indus- 
tries than lithography and its use 
is patented in the field of food 
canning. A small amount of the 
bichromate is dissolved in the cool- 
ing water and cans that are im- 
mersed in such a water will not 
rust. 

It might be interesting to point 
out that in lithography, of the three 
bichromate_ salts available, only 
ammonia bichromate is used. The 
fact is that all three of the salts can 
be used with equal facility because 
their action is identical. There is a 
price differential which makes the 
use of potassium bichromate much 
more attractive. The normal price 
of potassium bichromate is usually 
about one-fourth the price of am- 
monium bichromate. 

Carbon tetrachloride, a solvent 
frequently used as a fire extin- 
guisher, attacks zinc, especially in 
the presence of moisture. Alcohol, 


when in anhydrous form will not 
react with zinc, but when diluted 
with about 50 per cent water it has 
a mild tendency to corrode it. Zinc 
is not at all sensitive to mineral oil, 
very slightly to olive oil or tallow 
oil, but is somewhat sensitive to 
sperm oil which corrodes it. Castor 
oil will attack zinc also. 


LEACHING powders or solu- 

tions such as are commonly 
used for household purposes act 
upon zinc to only a very slight 
extent. This is fortunate because 
bleaching solutions are occasionally 
used in lithographic plants in place 
of cyanides which are avoided be- 
cause of their poisonous effect. 
Bleaching solutions when properly 
diluted with water will serve very 
well in) removing old albumin 
images from zinc plates. When the 
solution comes in contact with the 
bare metal it will mildly react with 
the zinc forming a thin layer of 
lime to prevent further corrosion. 
Very few shop men are familiar 
with this use for bleaching solution 
and it is suggested that they try 
it in place of the now widely used 
cyanide. 

We have so far discussed zinc 
as regards to action of chemical 
ingredients with which the metal 
may be treated in the finished plate. 
It is also important to know that 
ingredients in the form of im- 
purities that are already present in 
the zinc, left in the process of 
manufacturing, have a_ decided 
effect on the metal. 

For instance, if zinc contains as 
an impurity aluminum, tin, lead, 
copper or nickel there is a decided 
tendency for pitting to take place 
on the surface of the plate. This is 
an ordinary occurrence but is not 
always observable and is not readily 
recognized because the results are 
microscopic. 

All metallic impurities in = zine 
will not cause pitting. Cadmium 
present as an impurity in zine will 
Pitting of zine 
A dis- 


similar metal present in the zinc 


cause no pitting. 
is an electrolytic process. 


plate will set up an electric current 
causing the impurity to be dis- 
(Turn to page 77) 
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EVERE restrictions on all non- 

essential features of the civi- 
lian economy—some of which 
are already in effect and many of 
which are yet to come—will require 
far-reaching readjustments by the 
lithographer in the critical months 
ahead. 

This year is the critical period of 
the nation’s production effort, and 
in the months still remaining of 
1942, the drive toward turning out 
the materiel of war in sufficient 
quantities to beat the enemy will 
have repercussions far removed 
from the production effort itself. 

In the lithographic industry, the 
principal effect will be on the 
volume and type of advertising. 

Cut-off and restrictive actions 
have already been taken in the 
field of consumer durable goods, 
with the likelihood that by the end 
of June, virtually all non-essential 


consumer durable goods production 


addition, a 


will be halted. In 
drastic order limiting non-essential 
construction has been issued. 

In another far-reaching action 
that will have the effect of more 
stringently limiting civilian goods 
production, the War Production 
Board has announced that con- 
sumption of iron and steel will be 
sharply curtailed in civilian manu- 
factures. 

It is obvious that these restric- 
tions on the civilian economy will 
effect changes in the advertising 
field. 

Nevertheless, industry will con- 
tinue to provide wide services to 
the civilian population, and while 
some of these will be cut off or 
restricted, others will continue at 
capacity output and many will be 
changed as a result of substitutions 
and other features of the change in 
the civilian economy. All these 
factors will present a challenge to 


The principal immediate effect 
upon the lithographic industry 
of the nation’s intensified 


production drive 


in the 


remaining months of 1942 
will be in the volume and 
type of advertising produced. 
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the ingenuity of the lithographer. 

The supply problem as it relates 
to the materials and equipment 
used by the industry currently 
presents few difficulties that can- 
not be adjusted through stretching 
of supplies by conservation and 
substitution. 

On the other hand, rapid changes 
in the face of American civilian 
industry means that the lithog- 
rapher must keep abreast of de- 
velopments if he is to be in a 
favorable position to gear his 
operations to the changing events. 

While the impact of the war 
effort falls heavily on consumer 
durable goods, it is not to be 
thought that civilian output will be 
In the first 


sery Ices 


shut off completely 


place, certain essential 
must be given the public, and all 
effort is being directed to providing 
sufficient materials for essential 
civilian industries. War Produc- 
tion Board Chairman Donald M. 
Nelson has pointed to the “‘de- 
sirability of maintaining the pro- 
duction of relatively essential civi- 
Some of 


processing, 


lian items and services.” 
these, such as_ food 
clothing manufacture, textile pro- 
duction and others, while restricted 
by the war economy, will neverthe- 
less continue at capacity output. 

Further, WPB 
orders affecting durable goods are 
actions cutting off the supply of 


many of the 
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NO SHORTAGE 
OF GOOD BLACK! 





Come what may, we’ll always have plenty of 
black ink, and, of course, plenty of ECLIPSE 
DEEP-SET BLACK for lithographers. Of 
course, the ink maker has felt the effect of the 
war, shortages of strategic materials and re- 
strictions, same as anyone else. We’re all in the 
same boat. We all have a common enemy— 
three of ’em in fact. You know who they are. 
And it’s going to take a lot of lithography in 
the form of advertising and morale literature, as 
well as weapons, to lick ’em, too. But lick ’em 
we will, you can depend on that! And you can 
depend on ECLIPSE DEEP-SET BLACK 
100 per cent to be on hand to help with the 
job. When you want to be sure of per- 
formance, order ECLIPSE! 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 York St.. Gair Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


538 South Clark St., Chicago. tll 
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critical materials, and in some of 
these industries, production can be 
continued through the use of sub- 
stitutes. One outstanding example 
of this trend is in the toy industry, 
where the cut-off of metals, plas- 
tics, rubber and many other ma- 
terials, is leading the industry into 
expanded production of wooden 
playthings. Toys which formerly 
were entirely fabricated of metal, 
such as tricycles and coasters, are 
to be made of wood. 

Repair and replacement parts 
is also permitted in 
goods 
stop- 


production 
many lines of consumer 
which have been hit by 
production orders. 

All of these changes indicate 
that the lithographer will increas- 
ingly be faced with changing con- 
ditions, and that he will have to 
gear his operations to the use of 
different types of advertising to 
meet changes in the market. 

With the many restrictive meas- 
ures which have been ordered by 
the WPB affecting pulp and paper, 
it is noteworthy to recall the regu- 
lations placed against the paper, 
printing and publishing industries 
in the last war. While all conditions 
are not similar between the two 
periods, there are some _ parallel 
points, and the actions taken in 
World War I indicate possibilities 
in the current emergency period. 

First problem confronting the in- 
dustries in the last war was a coal 
shortage, and while no such diffi- 
culty is apparent now, the possi- 
bility of a power shortage may 
force restrictive measures in the 
use of paper. 


HE World War I conditions 
and actions are described in a 
study prepared by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Labor De- 
partment, which shows that re- 
industries using 


strictions upon 


paper as a raw material were 
severe, although the end of the war 
occurred before the effects of the 
orders were generally felt. 

The war-time conservation pro- 
gram for paper in the last war was 
based on the same principles as 
govern the present situation—pri- 
orities, economy, curtailment, and 
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standardization and simplification. 
The initial program was in the 
conservation of coal, with the Fuel 
Administration issuing an order in 
January, 1918, closing all manu- 
facturing plants east of the Missis- 
sippi River for five days and the 
following 10 Mondays. 

Although the paper industry was 
included in this order, ‘‘plants nec- 
essary to the printing and publish- 
ing of daily papers’’ and “‘printing 
establishments necessary to 
issue current numbers of magazines 
and other publications periodically 
used .. .”" were among the indus- 
tries permitted to operate during 
the shutdown. Manufacturers of 
paper and other industries which 
used paper as a raw material were 
not exempt. This order was later 
modified. 

Later the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Commercial Econ- 
omy Board of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense began serious con- 
sideration of means to economize 
on the industrial use of paper, and 
in June of 1918 the Pulp and Paper 
Section of the War _ Industries 
Board was created to develop 
further regulations for the pulp and 
paper industries. 

At the outset of the program, 
were made for 
Among these 


several appeals 
voluntary economy. 
were appeals to newspapers to dis- 
continue free copies and unpaid 
subscriptions; to the blank book 
industry, to standardize the weight 
of paper and discontinue fancy 
papers; to the wall paper industry, 
to discontinue overtime operations 
and run a minimum number of 
printing machines, and book paper 
and other papers, to standardize 
color, weight and size of papers 
offered. 

Following these 
tions, the Pulp and Paper Section 
issued many more stringent regula- 


recommenda- 


tions to secure conservation through 
curtailment, and standardization 
and simplification. 

On October 28, 1918, just a few 
days before the Armistice, a regu- 
lation was issued curtailing litho- 
graph display ads to the extent of a 
25 per cent reduction in tonnage. 
Between August 5, 1918, and the 


end of the war in November, the 
section issued the following com- 
pulsory regulations: 

Newspapers, eliminate wasteful 
circulation practices and limit read- 
ing matter; textbooks, production 
reduced 50 per cent; periodicals, re- 
duce weight and size of periodical, 
and eliminate wasteful practices; 
trade books, toy books, reprints, 
etc., new titles reduced 25 per cent 
and size and weight of paper 
limited; country editions and ‘‘mail 
order’’ publications, tonnage of 
paper reduced 15 per cent from 
first six months of 1918; wrapping 
and book papers, size, weight and 
color of paper limited; drug label 
and drug box, size of box and size, 
weight and type of paper limited; 
farm journals, reduce use of paper 
15 per cent; medical textbooks, 
general conservation, house organ, 
25 per cent reduction in tonnage. 

e 
Seventh Production Yearbook 

Many innovations in presenta- 
tion, and the expansion of regular 
features make the Seventh Annual 
Advertising and Publishing Produc- 
tion Yearbook, just published by 
Colton Press, Inc., New York, a 
practical and comprehensive refer- 
ence volume on the graphic arts. 
Every kind of printing process is 
illustrated in the new Production 
Yearbook. The principal reproduc- 
tion techniques are systematically 
described in articles written by 
nationally-known authorities in 
their respective fields. 

Of particular interest to lithog- 
raphers are the articles on ‘‘Photo- 
Mechanical Progress’ by J. S. 
Mertle; “Lithography for the Lay- 
man" by Frank Fasullo; ‘Litho 
Conversions” by William H. Elliott; 
“Copy for Lithography; ‘“Typing 
for Offset ;”’ ‘‘New Developments in 
Inks’ and a chart of Ink Problems 
and Solutions; ‘‘New 
ments in Paper;’’ and a Glossary of 
William Bond 


form of 


Develop- 


Paper Terms by 
Wheelwright. A new 
pictographic presentation has been 
devised in order to give a cross- 
sectional view of all the important 
production and manufacturing pro- 
cesses. The Seventh Production 
Yearbook is priced at $5.00. 
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Please bear in mind that the war picture is a rapidly 


changing one and that this is a monthly report 


The facts 


reported herein represent the latest available information 
at the time of going to press. They may change overnight. 


HE War Production Board 
has issued General Limitation 
Order L-83 and thereby as- 

sumed control over the manufac- 

ture and distribution of many types 
of industrial machinery. The new 
order prohibits manufacturers and 
distributors from filling any orders 
for the production or delivery of 
certain types of new, second hand, 
or reconditioned machinery unless 
they bear WPB approval. The 
text of this order should be read 
carefully because it governs pur- 
chases of new and used equipment 
on orders in excess of S200. Print- 
ing and publishing machinery on 
orders in excess of S200 is listed as 
one of the critical industrial ma- 
chinery classifications on which the 
order places restrictions, 
Specifically exempted from re- 
strictions of the order are any 
orders of less than $1,000 for parts 

to be used to repair or maintain a 

single piece of existing machinery 

or a single piece of machinery de- 
livered under the terms of Order 

L-83. <A further exemption from 

the restrictions applies to orders of 

$1,000 or more for repair or main- 
tenance parts when and only when 
there has been an actual break- 
down or suspension of operations 
because of damage, wear and tear, 
destruction or failure of parts, or 


the like, and the essential repair o1 
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maintenance parts are not other- 


wise available. 


ITH regard to the use of 
aluminum powder, paste, and 
ink, Aluminum Order M-1-g_ re- 
quires that you obtain permission 
to use up your existing stocks of 
these materials. The Printing and 
Publishing Branch of the WPB 
makes the following comment with 
regard to requests for permission to 
use these materials. 
Aluminum: In order to receive con- 


sideration, users of powder, paste, ink and 


leaf should immediately submit their 
inventory of each kind, and the quantity 
of each kind used in 1941 


tion should be sent to Protective and 


This informa- 


Technical Coatings Section, Chemical 


Branch, War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, D. ¢ Ref: M-1l-g. (Aluminum 
Orders are Nos. M-1 to M-1-g, inclusive.) 

Requests for clearance should be 
made by letter in accordance with 
the above instructions. The fore- 
going procedure makes it unneces- 
sary to file form PD-312 called for 
in Order M-1-g for use in applying 
for special authorization to use 
aluminum materials. 


AY {OUGH the sale and use of 
bronze leaf is included under 
the restrictions of Order M-9-c-3, 
the WPB has apparently recognized 
that there is no defense use for roll 
leaf already manufactured. The 


following letter has been sent by 


the Director of Industry Opera- 
tions to all but one of the roll leaf 
manufacturers. 

“This will acknowledge receipt of Form 
PD-167, dated March 27, constituting an 
appeal for relief under paragraph (f) of 
the Copper Conservation Order M-9-c. 

“You are hereby authorized to sell that 
part of your copper and copper base alloy 
inventory which as of March 31, 1942, was 
already in the form of roll leaf, provided 
the weight of the copper or copper base 
alloy content of the roll leaf you sell does 
not exceed lbs. 

“You are further authorized to extend 
this relief by the transmission of a photo- 
static or true copy of this letter to your 
clients and they in turn are hereby au- 
thorized to use the roll leaf thus released 
free and clear of the restrictions contained 
in Conservation Order M-9-c and Supple- 
M-9-c-3, 


mentary Conservation Order 


concerning the use of roll leaf. 

“This authorization, however, does not 
permit the manufacture of any additional 
roll leaf out of bronze powder.”’ 

If you have any roll leaf on hand 
you should write to your supplier 
and ask for a copy of the letter 
which he received from the Di- 
rector of Industry Operations. Its 
receipt will be your authority to 
use up supplies of roll leaf which 
you may have on hand. 


ILLFUL violators of ration- 

ing orders and rationing regu- 
lations issued by OPA now face 
direct prosecution and severe penal- 
ties under provisions of the Second 
War Powers Act, 1942. 

The act, which became effective 
March 28, when signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt provides a maxi- 
mum penalty of $10,000 fine and 
imprisonment for one year for will- 
ful violation of priority orders of 
the War Production Board or of 
rationing orders or regulations of 
OPA. 

OPA, working in close coopera- 
tion with the Department of Jus- 
tice, has adopted a comprehensive 
plan for investigation and criminal 
prosecution of those persons who 
flout the rationing rules. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics 

of the U. S. Department of 
Labor is sending to 
printers of books and _ periodicals, 
book binders and 
mercial printers throughout the 
United States a ‘‘Printing Industry 


publishers, 


general com- 
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OA Shite House. /oston 


GAht- 


TREMONT AT SCHOOL STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








OR the visitor who must budget his time, one of 
the “musts” on his little excursion around Boston Towne 
is the Old State House (1713) at the corner of State 
Street and Washington Street (near Newspaper Row). 
From its low wooden balcony momentous proclamations 
were handed down to citizens — the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, the Declaration of Independence, and 
finally the glad news of the Continental victory. 
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Melbowrer Brindle 


FROM THE ORIGINAL, PAINTED ESPECIALLY FOR NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY BY MELBOURNE BRINDLE 


TRAIGHTER and smoother runs the road when lanes meet 
to form a highway. For more than three decades the roads 
taken by Niagara Alkali Company and Electro Bleaching Gas 
Company ran parallel but remained separate. Today they 

are united—the two organizations have become one. Smoother service to 
the customers of each is the result. And the combined manufacturing re- 
sources, personnel and research facilities provide a broad highway upon 
which the new organization can move ahead into a broader sphere of 
activity. Forward-looking, progressive, and experienced, this company is 


now known as the NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY. 
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1942”’ questionnaire. The ques- 
tionnaire asks for a listing of the 
wages of individual workers, classi- 
fied by job title or occupation. The 
questionnaire also calls for the 
percentage volume of receipts for 
each of several classifications in- 
cluding (a) Newspapers, (b) Com- 
mercial Printing, (c) Books, (d) 
Pamphlets, (e) Maps, Atlases, Globe 
Covers, (f) Periodicals, (g) Book 
Binding and Related Work, and 
(h) Other. A percentage classifica- 
tion of output by letterpress, lith- 
ography, gravure or other process 
is asked for. 

Although the covering letter ac- 
companying the questionnaire states 
that the wage survey is for the 
information of the WPB and other 
Governmental Agencies, the im- 
mediate use of the survey probably 
will be in the compilation of wage 
statistics in the Graphic Arts In- 
dustry for an analytical study to 
consider the minimum wage rates 
to be set up for the Graphic Arts 
Industry under the Wage and Hour 
Law. 


SE of tinplate and terne- 

plate as for glass 
containers was brought under con- 
trol by the War Production Board 
last month with the issuance of 
Conservation Order M-104. The 
order restricts the production of 
tinplate or terneplate crown caps 
for bottled beer and_ soft-drinks 
after a four-week period, and lists 
other specific products for which 
tinplate or terneplate closures may 
not be produced after a similar 
interim period. 


closures 


Cover caps made of tinplate or 
terneplate, designed as closures for 
tomato catsup, chili sauce, and for 
house-use jars of jelly, jam, mar- 
malade or preserves may no longer 
be produced. 

Further reductions in tin for 
closures are expected to result from 
the development of better coating 
materials which will allow more 
foods to be packed without tin- 
plate. The largest savings to result 
from the order will be derived from 
the regulations on crown caps for 
beer and carbonated beverages. It 
is expected that these industries 
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will depend largely on biackplate 
for their closure requirements. 


UMEROUS requests continue 

to come to us and the trade 
associations from lithographic 
tradesmen who are now selectees 
under the draft and those desiring 
to enlist in the U. S. Army, as to 
the procedure to be followed in 
applying for an assignment in the 
lithographic field. 

The following quotation from a 
letter from Major W. C. Hall, 
Intelligence Branch, Office of the 
Chief of Engineers, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., is self- 
explanatory. 

‘Reference is made to your letter 
of January 21, addressed to the 
Personnel Adjutant, 29th Engineer 
Battalion, and to the reply from 
Lieutenant Colonel Trower, dated 
January 28, 1942. As Colonel 
Trower has suggested, information 
relative to the induction or enlist- 
ment of lithographic specialists 
should be furnished directly to this 
office. We are in a position to ob- 
tain the proper assignment of 
qualified men by arrangement with 
the Adjutant General for the issue 
of appropriate orders to the Re- 
ception Centers to which enlistees 
and selectees are assigned. 

“This office will appreciate im- 
mediate information as to the 
prospective enlistment or induction 
of any lithographic tradesmen. 
The proper assignment can be 
facilitated if, when information is 
furnished, it will indicate the 
name, specialty, place and date of 
enlistment or induction.” 





The lithographed insert 
opposite was prepared 
by Hazard Advertising 
Corp., New York, for 
the Niagara Alkali Com- 
pany. The lithography 
was by Rogers-Kellogg- 
Stillson and the artist 
was Melbourne Brindle. 














GPO Appoints Morseberger 

Eustace E. Morseberger has been 
appointed head of the new Office 
of Consultant on Commercial Pur- 
chases in the Government Printing 
Office, according to an announce- 
ment released early last month by 
A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer. 
Mr. Morseberger came to the 
Government Printing Office in 1939 
from the Baltimore Sun where he 
was employed for twenty years as 
printer, proofreader and head 
reader. He served his apprentice- 
ship with the old American Label 
Co., now the Baltimore branch of 
the U. S. Printing & Lithograph 
Co. ‘‘When printing house repre- 
sentatives and others come to the 
Government Printing Offices,”’ said 
Mr. Giegengack in discussing the 
appointment, ‘‘I want them to have 
a sympathetic hearing. I want 
them to get every bit of information 
they seek when it is available for 
public dissemination, and I want 
it to come from one official in- 
formed source so that there shall 
be no misunderstandings, no bias, 
no suspicion of prejudice or favorit- 
ism. To this end the Office of 
Consultant on Pur- 
chases has been established and 
Mr. Morseberger appointed to 
carry out its provisions.”’ 

2 

Eastern Clubs Hear Wood 

William H. Wood, director of 
chemical research, Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Co., Cleveland, addressed 
the Connecticut Valley Litho Club 
at Hartford, Conn., April 17, on 
“The Conservation of Lithographic 
Chemicals and Supplies and New 
Products for Lithography."’ Fol- 
lowing his address before the Con- 
necticut organization, Mr. Wood 
journeyed to Baltimore where he 
addressed the Baltimore Litho Club 
on April 20 on the same subject. A 
copy of Mr. 
being carried in_ this 
Mopern LirHoGrRapny. 

Anthony DiNicola, A. D. Stein- 
bach Co., retiring president of the 
Connecticut Valley Litho Club, 
was presented with an inscribed 
pipe tray made from lithographic 
stone by his fellow members at the 
April 17 meeting. 


Commercial 


Wood's address is 
issue of 
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To Service Offset Trade 
The Halftone Process Co., 333 
Fourth Ave., New York, has in- 
stalled platemaking equipment for 
the offset trade. Samuel Shore is 
manager. 
* 
Philadelphia Club Plans Outing 
The Philadelphia Litho Club 
will hold its sixth annual outing on 
June 20 at the Silver Lake Inn, 
Clementon, N. J., it was announced 
last month. Races, card games and 
various other events are being 
planned for the occasion. The an- 
nual softball game between the 
‘Roofers,”’ tin lithographers, and 
the ‘‘Paperhangers,” paper lithog- 
raphers, will again be one of the 
features of the outing. 
* 
N. Y. Lithos Boost Fund Quota 
Albert Hailparn, executive vice- 
president of Einson Freeman Co., 
Long Island City, and chairman of 
the Lithographers’ Section of the 
Greater New York Fund, an- 
nounced a 30 per cent increase in 
the section’s gift quota for the 
Fund at a meeting held last month 
at the Hotel Commodore. The 
members of the committee assist- 
ing Mr. Hailparn in the drive are 
William Dasheff, Einson-Freeman 
Co.; George Schlegel, III, Schlegel 
Lithograph Corp.; Charles Folks, 
Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson; Lee 
Rosenstadt, Ardlee Service; Walter 
E. Soderstrom, New York Photo- 
Lithographers Association; and 
George E. Loder, National Process 
Co. 
e 
Young Lithos Hear Wolff 
John B. Wolff, Jr., Chief of the 
Planographic and Related Services, 
Printing and Publishing Branch of 
the War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, was guest of honor at the 
April 8 meeting of the Young 
Lithographers Association, held at 
the Advertising Club, New York. 
The meeting was devoted to a dis- 
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cussion of the basic problems aris- 
ing in the lithographic industry as 
a result of the war. In addition to 
a talk by Mr. Wolff, the Young 
Lithographers heard Dr. W. A. 
Talbot, of General Printing Ink 
Corp.; Dr. E. Duhring, of F. H. 
Levey Ink Co.; and George Cramer 
of Sinclair & Valentine Co., who 
discussed developments in research 
to establish substitutes for inks and 
other lithographic supplies. 
* 

Charge Monopoly on Movie Posters 

A monopoly on lithographs and 
other advertising materials for the 
film industry, in violation of the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act, is charged 
in a triple damage suit brought 
against the National Screen Service 
Corp., New York, by thirteen in- 
dependent competitors. The plain- 
tiffs claim that National had lined 
up Paramount, RKO Radio and 
Loew's on exclusive contracts and 
that independents would be driven 
out of business if it succeeded in 


current negotiations with other 
major film companies. 
e 


View Film on News Pictures 

“The Story Behind the News 
Pictures,’’ a new and revised edi- 
tion of a film produced by the 
Daily News, was shown at the 
April 22 meeting of the Litho Club 
of New York. The film was com- 
posed of pictures which, for one 
reason or another, could not be 
used in the newspaper, but because 
of their unusual character provided 
an interesting lesson in journalistic 
photography. Martin McEvilly, 
picture assignment editor of the 
Daily News, discussed each of the 
pictures shown. 

e 

Hood Buys Zeese-Wilkinson 

Zeese-Wilkinson, Inc., Long 
Island City, has sold out to Vance 
R. Hood Co., of 225 Varick Street, 
New York. Mr. Hood, who is well- 
known in the lithographic industry, 


has said that he will 
Zeese-Wilkinson as a lithographic 
establishment. It had 
ported that Mr. Hood would dis- 
pose of the Zeese-Wilkinson equip- 
ment, but this is untrue, he asserts. 


operate 


been re- 


W. J. Wilkinson, head of Zeese- 
Wilkinson, has long been trying to 
dispose of his business to a re- 
sponsible party so that he could 


retire. 
e 


Honor S & V at Dinner 

Sinclair & Valentine Co. was 
honored at a dinner dance of the 
New York Uptown Chamber of 
Commerce held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, April 25, 
with R. R. Heywood and Anthony 
J. Math taking the bows for the 
ink company. The _ lithographic 
industry was represented with a 
table at the affair, the party in- 
cluding Mr. and Mrs. Bernard 
Rosenstadt, Mr. and Mrs. William 
J. Volz, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Soderstrom, Harvey Glover and 


Mr. and Mrs. Al Rossotti. 
= 


John Cooney Dies 

John Cooney, former Chicago 
sales manager of the Fuchs & Lang 
Manufacturing Co., division of 
General Printing Ink Corp., died 
recently after a long illness. Mr. 
Cooney was an experienced lithog- 
rapher, and in the early days of his 
career had worked in various shops 
around the country. Around 1908 
he joined Fuchs & Lang as a sales- 
man. He was Chicago sales mana- 
ger for the company until he re- 
tired a few years ago. 

e 

Issue Transcript of PAC Clinic 

The General Printing Ink Corp., 
New York, has just issued a tran- 
script of the recent PAC clinic 
devoted to ‘‘Consumer Advertising 
ina War Economy.”’ This meeting 
was held at the Port of New York 
Authority Building on February 
17. Copies of the booklet are avail- 
able on request. 
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Employment Index Shows Gain 
Indexes of employment and pay- 
rolls in the lithographic industry, 
as prepared by the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census, show an employment 
index for February 1942 of 98.2 as 
compared with 96.4 for February 
1941, and a payroll index for 
February 1942 of 107.5, compared 
with 98.4 in February 1941. In 
compiling the indexes, the U. S. 
Bureau of Census uses the twelve 
months’ average of 1939 as 100.0. 


Industrial Editors Sponsor Contest 

The National Council of Indus- 
trial Editors Associations is holding 
a publications contest in conjunc- 
tion with its annual convention at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 14 
to 16. Editors are invited to sub- 
mit their publications whether in- 
ternal, external, sales or association 
publications. It will be entered in 
competition only with others in its 
own class. Certificates of excellence 
will be awarded to the 10 most 
deserving publications in each class. 
Layout, editorial content, illustra- 
tions and typography will be among 
the points considered. No entry 
fee is required. Competing issues 
are to be mailed to Frank Spalding, 
Poole Brothers, 85 West Adams 
Street, Chicago. Among the 
speakers who will address the In- 
dustrial Editors during their three- 
day convention are Douglas 
MeMurtrie, of Ludlow Typograph 
Corp.; Harry Higdon, editor of 
Phoenix Flame, Phoenix Metal Cap 
Co.; and Elmo Scott Watson. 


Announce Mail Advertising Course 

A course in mail advertising has 
been announced by Henry Hoke of 
The Reporter magazine to be given 
April 30 to May 28. Designed as a 
four-week training program for 
letter writers and mail users, the 
course consists of six scheduled 
evening lectures and discussions, 
five or more optional group and 
personal interviews for analysis, 
copy correction and advice on in- 
dividual problems. The course is 
being given at the Direct Mail 
Center, 17 East 42nd Street, New 
York. 
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Benton Paintings Available 

Two of the Thomas Hart Benton 
war paintings, one of which is re- 
produced in full color on the cover 
this month, have been reproduced 
by lithography in poster form by 
Graphic Arts Engraving Co., of 
Philadelphia, for Abbott Labora- 
tories. Abbott Laboratories are 
making the poster reproductions 
available to anyone who wants 
them. The titles of the two Benton 
paintings which have been re- 
produced by lithography are 
‘“Again”’ and ‘‘The Sowers,’’ shown 
above. They may be ordered from 
the Associated American Artists, 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
following price list covers printing 
and handling costs only and all 
shipments are sent prepaid. 








‘*The Sowers”’ 

















“Again” | 

—_— oe © 
40 x 48 21x23 | 31x42 18 x 23 
1—$ 1.00} 1—$ .25] 1—S$ .75| 1—$ .25 
5 2.50} S— 1.00 | 5 2.00} S— 1.00 
10 4.50} 10— 1.80 | 10 3.75 | 10— 1.80 
25— 10.50] 25— 4.12 | 25 8.75 | 25— 4.12 
7.50 | 50 16.25 | 50— 7.50 


50 20.00 | 50 





Revised Bibliography of Films 

A revised bibliography of some 
outstanding educational films on 
the subjects of graphic arts pro- 
duction. and products, of special 
interest to trade and advertising 
and marketing groups, etc., has 
just been issued by the Educational 
Department of the Lithographers 
National Association, Inc., New 
York, as follows: 

The Fundamentals of Lithographic Print- 
ing. Silent slidefilm with syllabus for 
lecturer; 35mm., black-and-white; 25 
“frames."’ Detailed announcement avail- 
able. History through to present day 
products, showing posters; used in schools. 
For sale only. Single frame $2.00, double 
frame $3.00. From: Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
Ill. (Mrs.) Jean M. Hough; A Trip 
Through a Paper Mill. Silent slidefilm 
with syllabus for lecturer; 35mm., black- 
and-white; 32 frames. Pictures manu- 





facturing beginning with raw logs through 
to great sheets of white paper. For sale 
only, $2.00. From: Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., see above; Keeping in 
Touch. 2 reel 16mm. sound film in color 
which runs about 20 minutes. The film 
describes the manufacture of printing ink 
and the important part that ink plays 
in modern business. From: Interchemical 
Corporation, 75 Varick St., New York, 
Theba Rudberg; More Than Meets the 
Eye. 3 reel 16mm. sound film in color 
that runs about 30 minutes. This movie 
describes the various applications of 
chemical coatings which have made 
modern living more comfortable, enjoy- 
able and useful. From: Interchemical 
Corporation, see above; The Making of a 
24-sheet Poster. Silent, black and white 
and color; 16mm.; 3 reels; 25 to 30 min- 
utes. Tells the story of the production of 
a 24-sheet poster from the first rough 
draft of the sketch by the creative artist 
to the posting of the completed poster on 
the outdoor advertising panels. Descrip- 
tive booklet available. From: McCandlish 
Lithograph Corp., Roberts Ave. and 
Stokley St., Philadelphia, Pa., H. A. 
Speckman; The Making of Offset-Lithog- 
raphy Press Plates. Silent, in color; 
16mm.; 3 reels. Highly technical, featur- 
ing Harris chemicals. From: Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Co., 4510 E. 7ist St., 
Cleveland, Ohio., Wm. H. Wood; The 
Offset-Lithographic Process. Silent, in 
color; 16mm.; 3 reels; about 45 minutes. 
Deals with the entire lithographic process 
in a popular and easily understood man- 
ner. From: Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 
see above; Packaging—The Bounty of a 
Nation. Sound; part color; 16mm.; 34% 
reels. All-America prize winners of 1940 
Dramatizing again the part played by 
packaging and display in contributing to 
the American standard of living. From: 
Modern Packaging, the Publication, 122 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y., C. A. 
Breskin; Serving the Graphic Arts. Sound 
and color; 16mm.; about 28 minutes. 
Practical presentation of manufacturing 
of letterpress and lithographic inks, dry 
colors and varnishes. From: Sinclair & 
Valentine, 611 W. 129th St., New York, 
N. Y., Mr. Anthony J. Math; A Short 
Course in Paper Making. Sound, black- 
and-white; 16mm.; 1200 ft.; 30 minutes. 
Paper manufacturing from wood-cutting 
to shipment of finished product. From: 
P. H. Glatfelter Co., Spring Grove, Pa., 
Mr. C. H. Stallman. 


Cites Use of War-Time Advertising 

R & L Litho Corp., Milwaukee, 
has mailed out a folder, the purpose 
of which is to point out how adver- 
tising has proved its worth in war- 
time. “‘Seventeen important com- 
panies decided during the last war 
that advertising was an unneces- 
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Lithographed in 4 colors 


Warren's Cumberland Offset 


PRE-CONDITIONED 


WoveE & SPECIAL FINISHES 


Postal regulations prohibit sampling of paper in this publication, therefore Cumberland Offset is not used for this insert. 


Sample Book of all finishes of Warren’s Cumberland Offset may be secured from your Warren merchant. 





Leading 
PAPER MERCHANTS 
who sell and endorse 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers 


ALBANY, N. Y. Hudson Valley Paper Company 
ATLANTA, GA Sloan Paper Company 
BALTIMORE, Mp 

The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
BATON RouGe, La. Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA Strickland Paper Company 
Boise, IDAHO Zellerbach Paper Company 
Boston, Mass Storrs & Bement Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y¥ The Alling & Cory Company 
Cuarvotte, N. C Caskie Paper Company, Inc. 
Cuicaco, Ii Chicago Paper Company 


CINCINNATI, OnIO 
The Diem & Wing Paper Company 
The Petrequin Paper Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO | The Alling & Cory Company 
CoLumBusS, OHIO 
The Diem & Wing Paper Company 


DALLAS, TEXAS Olmsted-Kirk Company 
DENVER, CoLo. Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa Western Newspaper Union 
Detroit, Micn. Seaman-Patrick Paper Company 
EUGENE, Ore Zellerbach Paper Company 
Fort Worth, TEXAS Olmsted-Kirk Company 
FreSNO, CAL Zellerbach Paper Company 


GRAND Rapips, MiIcH 
Quimby-Kain Paper Company 
GREAT FALis, Mont 
The John Leslie Paper Company 


HARTFORD, CONN Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Houston, TEXAS L. S. Bosworth Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND Crescent Paper Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. Virginia Paper Company, Inc 
KANSAS City, Mo Midwestern Paper Company 


LANSING, MICH The Weissinger Paper Company 
jf Western Newspaper Union 


Little Rock, ARK. \ Arkansas Paper Company 
LonG Beacnu, Cat Zellerbach Paper Company 
Los ANGELES, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY Miller Paper Company, Inc. 
LYNCHBURG, VA Caskie Paper Company, Inc. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis Nackie Paper Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
The John Leslie Paper Company 


N N j Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
SWARE, J. \ Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. 
New Haven, CONN Storrs & Bement Company 


Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 

Lathrop Paper Company, Inc. 

The Alling & Cory Company 

New York City < J. E. Linde Paper Company 

The Canfield Paper Company 

Marquardt & Company, Inc. 

Schlosser Paper Corporation 

OAKLAND, Cal Zellerbach Paper Company 

OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. Western Newspaper Union 
OMAHA, NEB 

Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Company 

j D. L. Ward Company 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.< The J. L. N. Smythe Company 

Schuylkill Paper Company 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. Zellerbach Paper Company 
PittsBURGH, Pa. The Alling & Cory Company 
PORTLAND, ME C. M. Rice Paper Company 
PORTLAND, ORE. Zellerbach Paper Company 
Reno, NEv. Zellerbach Paper Company 
RICHMOND, VA. B. W. Wilson Paper Company 
Rocnester, N. Y The Alling & Cory Company 
SACRAMENTO, CAL Zellerbach Paper Company 
St. Louts, Mo Beacon Paper Company 
St. Paut, Minn. The John Leslie Paper Company 
Sart Lake City, Utan Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Disco, Cat Zellerbach Paper Company 
SAN Francisco, Cat. Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Jose, Cat Zellerbach Paper Company 
SEATTLE, WASH Zellerbach Paper Company 
Sureverport, La. Louisiana Paper Company, Ltd. 
SPOKANE, WASH Zellerbach Paper Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
The Paper House of New England 


Stockton, CAL. Zellerbach Paper Company 
TOPEKA, KAN. Midwestern Paper Company 
Troy, N. Y. Troy Paper Corporation 
Tusa, OKLA. Tulsa Paper Company 
Waco, TEXAS Olmsted- Kirk Company 
WaLia WALLA, Wasu. Zellerbach Paper Company 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Stanford Paper Company 
YAKIMA, WASH. Zellerbach Paper Company 


EXPORT AND FOREIGN 
New Yor City (Export) National Paper & Type Co 
Agencies or Branches in 40 cities in Latin America 
and West Indies. 


AUSTRALIA B. J. Ball, Ltd. 
New ZEALAND B. J. Ball, Ltd 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS Honolulu Paper Co., Ltd., 


Agents for Zellerbach Paper Company 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
A. C. Ransom Philippine Corporation 
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WOVE + SAXONY + HOMESPUN + LINEN - HANDMADE 


ARREN’S Cumberland Offset is pre-conditioned by the exclu- 
sive process that has been used successfully on Warren’s Label 
papers. Under average pressroom conditions, both winter and sum- 
mer, Cumberland Offset may be run directly from the case or skid 
without further conditioning by hanging. 
Comprehensive pressroom tests indicate that Cumberland Offset 
exhibits a minimum of stretch or shrinkage under changing atmos- 
pheric conditions. Tendencies toward curling and “‘cockling”’ are held 
to a minimum—even under extreme conditions of relative humidity. 
Because of its flat-lying properties Cumberland Offset is a “pro- 
duction” sheet which may be run at maximum press speeds. 


Write for free booklet-—“ How Will It Print by Offset” 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY + 89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 
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sary expense, the folder goes on 


to say. ‘““They stopped or greatly 
reduced their advertising with the 
following results: (a) Loss of busi- 
ness; (b) Loss of capital; (c) Loss 
of thousands of jobs."’ Analyzing 


further what happened to the 
seventeen companies, R & L Litho 
has compiled a chart showing that 
of the seventeen, six sold out or 
were absorbed by competitors; one 
failed and went out of business; one 
went into receivership; one was 
deflated 
lost 81°) of its sales volume; one 


97°% in personnel; one 


ended with but two customers; 
three completely lost their industry 
leadership; one had to be operated 
by the bank; and two found that 
had fast 


Advertising 


competitors outgrown 


them. proved its 
worth,” concludes the folder and 
points to a long list of forward- 
looking companies who continued 
to advertise during the last war and 
are today well known and in a good 
position. 
* 

Donovan Leaves for Naval Service 

David Donovan has left the ad- 
vertising department of Interchem- 
ical Corp., New York, to accept a 
commission as Ensign in the United 
States Navy. He is now on active 
duty at the Naval Air Station, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Elon R. Brown, 
formerly with Station KMAC, San 
Lambert Phar- 
macal Co., St. Louis, has joined 


Antonio, and the 


Interchemical’s advertising staff. 
e 

Explain Use of Letterhead Clinic 

Whiting-Plover 

Stevens Point, Wis., has just pub- 


Paper Co., 


lished a booklet entitled “Why 
You Should Use the Letterhead 
Clinic.” The booklet has been 


specifically prepared for letterhead 
producers and attempts to answer 
all questions regarding the services 
of the 
tained by 


Letterhead Clinic main- 
Whiting-Plover. What 
the Letterhead Clinic is, why it is 
considered necessary, what is the 
basis of ratings used by the Clinic, 
who conducts the Letterhead Clinic, 
whether or not letterhead business 
is desirable, are among the ques- 
tions answered in the folder, copies 


of which are available on request. 
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Adopt Paper Ink Container 
kK. J. Kelly Co., lithographic ink 
Mich., 


Production 


manufacturer, Kalamazoo, 
that the War 
Board has restricted the use of tin 


now 


cans for packing inks, has adopted 


a special paper container.  Re- 
sembling a conventional ice cream 
container, the new Kelly package 
will serve, it is announced, until a 
tin can alternate is found. 


Litho Firm Figures in Court Action 

An action affecting a Canadian 
lithographing concern, in which 
Alice Peladeau, carrying on busi- 
under the trade name _ of 
l’Office Central de Notre Dame de 


la Prosperite, sought to 


ness 


recover 
$56,680 damages from the Freres 
des Ecoles Chretiennes, a com- 
munity of Christian Brothers, was 
Me- 
court last 
holds the 


picture entitled, 


dismissed by Judge Ek. M. 
Dougall in Montreal 
month. Miss 
copyright of a 
“Notre Dame de la Prosperite,”’ 
1937, she 
action against the defendant com- 


Peladeau 


and in April, entered 
munity, claiming $15,000 damages 
litho- 
graphed copies of the picture in its 


on allegations that it had 
possession in violation of her rights. 
Under a settlement reached before 
Justice Gibsone, the defendant 
paid the plaintiff $6,500 and agreed 
350,000 copies of the 


picture and pay her $100 for every 


to return 


thousand copies retained after the 
date of the settlement. 

action Miss 
that the de- 
fendant had committed a breach of 


In her present 


Peladeau charged 
the settlement by retaining 32,000 
“Notre 


and 


copies of Dame de la 


Prosperite”’ by delivery of 
528,000 


St. Laurent Lithographic Co. How- 


others ordered from the 






ever, according to the court's deci- 
Miss 
prove that 


sion, Peladeau failed to 
the Christian Brothers 
has received any portion of a 
second printing of the picture or 
had neglected to return all those 
the community formerly possessed, 
and, therefore, she could not invoke 
against the defendant the penalty 
provided for under the judgment 
of Justice Gibsone. 
« 

Du Pont Maintains N. Y. Office 

Although the headquarters of the 
Photo Products 
kK. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
to Wilmington, 
Del., a still 
maintained at the [Empire State 
Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Frank N. i 


charge of the local du Pont sales 


Department of 
has been moved 


local sales office is 


(Gsarrett is in 


office. 
* 
Ellison Heads Rovan Corp. 

John Ellison, president of Lewis 
Roberts, Inc., Newark, N. J., has 
just been elected president of the 
Rovan Corp., New York, operators 
Rose 
Street, that city, tenanted largely 


of an office building at 21 
by graphic arts firms. Lewis 
Roberts’ New York 


been maintained at this address for 


offices have 
many years. The tenants acquired 
the building during the World War 
and have operated it continuously 
since that time. 
. 

Describe Graphic Arts Careers 

A. folder 


various 


which discusses the 


careers Open to young 
people in the graphic arts has just 
been published by the students at 
Printing High School in Cincinnati 
under the direction of R. Randolph 
Karch, principal. The folder dis- 
cusses the qualifications needed by 
the young man who is considering 
a career as salesman, layout artist, 
hand compositor, machine opera- 
estimator, litho 
litho 


For further information about the 


tor, pressman, 


platemaker and pressman. 
material discussed in the folder and 
courses offered at the Printing High 
School, Mr. 
Printing High School, Macmillan 
Walnut Hills, 


address Karch at 


and Essex Streets, 


(Cincinnati. 
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. and that holds true in making paper as in making planes. 





The men who founded the Sorg Paper Company 90 years ago saw 






the need of pioneering papers to meet the many different needs 


of American business. And as a result, the entire history of this 






company has been distinguished by important new advances in 
the improvement of various kinds of papers. Today, this policy of 
pioneering, backed by laboratory research, is more prominently 


a part of the Sorg operation, than ever before. 


THE SORG PAPER CO. - Middletown, 0. 


5 ee 370 Lexington Ave. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Daily News Bldg. Representatives: 
BOSTON C. H. Dodge, 10 High Street 
ST. LOUIS H. E. Bouis, Ambassador Bldg 
LOS ANGELES N. L. Brinker, 122 S. Central Ave 
STOCK LINES: Equator Offset + Equator Index Bristol « 


Valley Cream Post Card . Middletown Post Card 
« Cream Sorex + White Sorex +- No. 1 Jute Document - 
Buckhide Tag. Also a wide variety of specially con- 
structed papers for converting, made to individual orders. 























SERVICE PLUS QUALITY! 


HAS MADE OUR PLANT THE WORLD'S LARGEST 


WE SPECIALIZE IN ZINC and 
SMALL PLATES ALUMINUM PLATES 
ALSO REGRAINING MULTILITH UNGRAINED —GRAINED—REGRAINED 
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Chicago Lithographers Discuss 


Common War Time Problems 


pemnies 10 lithographers, re- 
sponding to the invitation of 
the newly formed Mid-western 
Division of the National Associa- 
tion of Photo-Lithographers, 
gathered last month to discuss war- 
born problems affecting their com- 
mon interests. Russell Miles, sec- 
retary of the new organization, 
presided and the NAPL was offici- 
ally represented by two members 
Miss 


Lau, 


of its board of directors, 


Jessie Kehoe of Kehoe & 
Chicago, and Roy 
Peoria Blue Print and Photopress 
Co., Peoria, III. 

Ninety-three representatives of 
supply 


Howard of 


lithographic plants and 


houses attended. A group discus- 
sion of “‘shop practices that make 
the job go bad,” was the chief topic 
of the meeting. (Guests submitted 
press sheets, plates or negatives to 
a board of experts who determined 
what might have caused the troubles 
encountered. On the trouble board 
were the following: 

H. J. Schultz, head of the litho 
plant bearing his name; Gordon 
Monsen, of Thormod Monsen & 
Co.; Wm. Garretson and R. C 
(;sajdos of Sinclair & Valentine Co.; 
J. L. Bluemer, of Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Co.; Marshall Worcester, 
offset pressroom foreman, the Re- 
gensteiner Co.; and Gale Myers, 
proprietor of Offset Fine Arts Co. 
Joseph J. Skach, promotion mana- 
ger for D. F. Keller & Co., served 
as moderator. 

Questions submitted to the ex- 
perts quickly revealed that, due 
to the condition of the city’s water 
supply, Chicago lithographers are 
currently facing one universal difh- 
culty. Increased quantities of un- 


treated industrial trade wastes 
which are being poured into the 
lake from Indiana steel mills have 
forced municipal authorities to 
employ excessive amounts of chlor- 


ine to kill the germs. What to do 
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about the erratic effects of this 
undesirable factor when developing 
negatives and preparing plates has 
thus become an urgent problem in 
every Chicago shop. 

Filtering the water has, to some 
degree, reduced their difficulties, 
several lithographers reported, but 
all were looking for something more 
satisfactory. They expressed keen 
interest in an electrolytic type of 
pH apparatus which H. J. Schultz 
described. The instrument, he 
said, permits direct readings from 
1 to 14 right off the meter, elimi- 
nates the need for matching colors 
and possesses other advantages for 
coping with the water problem. 

Various phases of the plate- 
making process are presenting diff- 
culties, the trend of the questions 
indicated. But it was soon evident 
that the industry is preoccupied 
with — bigger, problems. 
What the Chicagoans wanted to 
know was what to do when they 
get to the bottom of their stock 
piles and find that “that’s all there 
is —there isn’t any more.”’ 

Realistic consideration of short- 


broader 


ages and restrictions on supplies 
demanded definite answers to prac- 
tical questions involving ink, paper, 
press repairs, blankets and other 
items. “‘Frankly, we don't know 
ourselves,’ was the answer of Carl 
H. Roeser, of Berkshire 
Inc., when asked 
threatened coated paper shortage. 
He was confident that research men 


Papers, 


regarding the 


in the mill laboratories 
would solve most of the difficulties. 
J. L. Bluemer, of Harris-Seybold- 


Potter Co., was optimistic about 


paper 


press repairs. His company, he 


said, has supplies on hand of 
parts for all modern models. For 
older presses, however, repairs could 
not be expected ‘‘by return wire” as 
blue prints would have to be dug 
priorities 


up and questions of 


would take time to settle. Mr. 


Bluemer urged: “Order only for 
vour current needs.’ And he also 
stressed the importance of proper 
lubrication of presses. This, he 
declared, always has a vital bearing 
on the quality of every job but it is 
even more essential now. 

David M. Rapport, president of 
Rapid Roller Co., contributed ad- 
vice on fabricating rubber blankets. 
Asked if damaged blankets could 
be re-vulcanized, he declared it is 
impossible to repair a big break. 
Their manufacture, he explained, 
requires 22 to 28 hours, involves 
the spreading of 180 to 220 coats 
of rubber and permits a tolerance 
of less than one one-thousandths of 
an inch in thickness. This pre- 
cision, he said, eliminates com- 
pletely the possibility of repairing 
big holes. There used to be a 
cement for mending small holes 
but, he said that it was no longer 
available. 

There are only eleven firms in the 
world today making offset 
blankets, Mr. Rapport said. Of 


the four in the United States, three 


press 


are making barrage balloon fabrics, 
raincoats and other war materials. 
Long staple cotton fibers required 
for high class products come from 
K-gypt (but not any more). Rubber 
is out. kinds of 
synthetic rubber are available but 
not all of these answer the pur- 
pose. Summing it all up, he ad- 
vised his hearers to “Watch your 
blankets.”” Rapid Roller Co., he 


said, has supplies on hand sufficient 


Five different 


for perhaps three years of normal 
consumption, but still it would not 
do for anyone to be careless with 
their blankets. 

One big problem facing ink 
makers, Mr. 
& Valentine said, is the matter of 
metal containers. On a recent trip 
to Mexico, he stated, his company’s 
Chicago manager, George |. Warm- 
bold, had firm's 
Mexico City agency 
board containers, similar to paper 
milk bottles, for delivery of retail 


Gsarretson of Sinclair 


discovered the 


using fiber 


ink orders in the city. 

Whether American printers would 
have to get their ink in “‘paper 
bags,” he said, is still problematic. 
He urged careful conservation of 
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Calar or LITHOGRAPHIC HALF-TONES 


NEED IMPROVEMENT! 
Black & While | | here's » book to 
‘’ HAMMER 


help you do the job 
§ “LITHOGRAPHIC HALF-TONE PHOTOG- 


DRY PLATES RAPHY,” just off the press, is an important 


aid for improving the knowledge and the ability 




































of the skilled craftsman as well as the student 
and FILM apprentice. Published by Waltwin Publishing 
Co., New York, it is recommended as a practical 
o0e the ashen of eetitin instruction manual for grasping and putting to 

work the basic principles of lithographic half- 
craftsmen for negatives and tone photography while on the job. By a pro- 
cedure new to the lithographic industry, known 
as the “Job Sheet Method,” this new book de- 
scribes step by step the logical procedure to 
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positives. 


e follow in producing quality negatives. 


HAMMER PANCHROMATIC PLATES A.H. 


It is the first book to carry side-by- 
SOFT GRADATION 


side original photographic copy and 


COMMERCIAL ; 
PROCESS the lithographed reproductions, 
CONTRAST showing exactly what can be ob- 

tained from retouched copy. 


“LITHOGRAPHIC HALF-TONE PHOTOG- 
HAMMER SUPER PROCESS PLATES A.H. RAPHY” is hard bound, with the inside work 
pages held together by Wire-O binding, provid- 


. ing a durable, convenient manual which is ideal 
HAMMER OFFSET PLATES A.H. for the student. It will lie conveniently open at 
SPECIAL ORTHO any page atop a desk or work bench. It measures 
ORTHO 614" x 914”. 
REGULAR 
Written by Adam Henri Reiser (and a litho- 
e 


graphic craftsman who prefers to remain anony- 
mous), “LITHOGRAPHIC HALF-TONE 


HAMMER OFFSET FILM A.H. ental nie , : 
PHOTOGRAPHY" is a must for every lithog- 


° rapher. The price is $4.00, cash with order. 
SPECIAL ORTHO Fill in the coupon below and send 
HALFTONE for your copy of this valuable text- 
REGULAR book today. 
es Oe 
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booklet Dept. _— -. - Send me copies of LITHOGRAPHIC HALF 
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order) to cover copies at $4.00 each. Plus Postage 
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all ink containers until such time as 
ink makers can work out a plan 
for picking them up and cleaning 
them for re-use. Meanwhile he 
suggested the advisability of get- 
ting all the ink possible out of the 
can, not only as a wise economy 
measure, but to simplify the clean- 
ing problem for the ink man. 


Ketterlinus Marks 100th Year 

Ketterlinus Lithographic Manu- 
facturing Co., of Philadelphia, is 
celebrating its hundredth anni- 
versary in 1942. 

The business was founded in 
1842 by Eugene Ketterlinus at 
Fourth and Arch Streets, Phila- 
delphia, and was carried on by his 
son, J. Louis Ketterlinus, and 
Walter Clothier, successive presi- 
dents during the period from 1876 
to 1933. Since 1933 Harrison Kk. 
Caner, Jr., has served as head of 
the firm. The original small build- 
ing has been replaced by an eight- 
story plant, operated throughout 
with modern equipment. It still 
occupies the original location, and 
the original Ketterlinus interests 
are still represented in the company 

one of the most active members 
of the organization being a direct 
descendent of Eugene Ketterlinus. 

The Ketterlinus Company has 
been credited with many pioneering 
steps in the industry,—J. Louis 
Ketterlinus having been one of the 
first to make satisfactory use of the 
offset process for reproducing multi- 
Originally 
litho- 
business 


color work in register. 
started as a commercial 


graphic house, making 
letterheads, labels, bonds, fine art 
calendars, etc., the company later 
entered the broad field of color 
advertising, including window and 
counter displays, booklets and 
many forms of promotional direct 
interest in 


mail. The original 


calendars was expanded until 
Ketterlinus calendars have achieved 
a national reputation and are 


widely known abroad.  Wuring 
World War I the company was 
outstanding in the creation and 


production of war posters for 
Liberty Bonds and recruiting. 


Ketterlinus has won many awards 
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for its lithographic work, and was 
recently presented first prize at the 
Philadelphia Art Museum in the 
Art Directors’ Exhibition for 1942, 
for excellence of design in Window 
Displays for National Advertisers. 
a 

PAC on Advertising in War 

“Advertising in War" was the 
theme of the twelfth PAC clinic, 
sponsored by General Printing Ink 
Corp., New York, held at the Port 
of New York Authority Building 
last month. (Guest speakers were 
Julian M. Snyder, vice-president 
and director of marketing research, 
Erwin, Wasey & Co.; C. B. Larra- 
bee, president of Printers’ Ink Pub- 
lishing Co.; and Charles R. Vint, 
president and general manager of 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Ltd. 
Mr. Larrabee, who acted as pro- 
gram chairman, opened the iieet- 
ing with a discussion of the need 
for coordination of advertising ef- 
fort by the government. 

“The government is not even 
beginning to touch the possibilities 
of advertising to further the war 
effort,” said Mr. Larrabee, ‘‘and is 
itself 
mercial advertisers for free time 


pan-handling among com- 


and free space." In support of his 
criticism of the government's 
greater emphasis on publicity in 
place of paid advertising, Mr. 
Larrabee cited British procedure, 
which makes effective use of lead- 
ing advertising men and media. 
The second speaker, Mr. Snyder, 
who had spent a number of years 
in London with Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., presented a detailed picture of 
British war advertising. Charles 
R. Vint, final speaker on the pro- 
gram, outlined the important role 
played by advertising agencies in 
Canada’s war effort. He pointed 
out that the Canadian government 
is using the services of 28 advertis- 
ing agencies cooperating On various 
campaigns, and that advertising 
plans are submitted to the govern- 
ment as though it were an ordinary 
commercial client, and handled as 


such. 
« 


laude A. Powell Dies 
Claude A. 
Marquette Offset Corp., Chicago, 


Powell, president of 


died March 24, following a long 
illness which had earlier confined 
him for a time to the hospital. Mr. 
Powell, who was 59 years old, was, 
in the early days of his lithographic 
career, connected with the pioneer 
development of the offset printing 
process, when he was associated 
with Alexander Sherwood in Chi- 
cago. Later Mr. Powell established 
1938, 


when this was reorganized as a 


his own company and in 


subsidiary of the Messenger Corp., 
of Auburn, Ind., he remained as 
president of the new concern. I. J. 
Oswald, former vice-president of 
Philipp Lithographing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was chosen by the 
management as his successor in 
directing affairs of the Marquette 
Corp. Mr. Oswald assumed his 
new duties April 15. 
John M. Petram Dies 

John M. Petram, 72, chief en- 
graver and member of the board of 
directors of J. Knauber Litho Co., 
Milwaukee, died as the result of 
a heart attack while at his desk in 
the plant on April 13. Mr. Petram 
had been with the company over 
fifty years. 

oe 

Exhibit at Package Show 

Chicago's second annual Packag- 
ing exposition, held at Art Center, 
Chicago, last month brought out 
an extensive display of new con- 
tainers and packaging materials 
reflecting war-time conditions. 
Phoenix Metal Cap Co., Chicago, 
furnished an exhibit showing steps 
in manufacture of  lithographed 
metal caps and the Arvey Corp., 
lithographic finishers, Chicago, pro- 
vided another educational exhibit 
of die-cutting and steps in prepara- 
tion of set-up displays. The Meyer- 
cord Co., showed the part which 
their decalecomania products play 
in packaging and the ink industry 
was represented by an exhibit in- 
stalled by the Sigmund Ullman Co., 
division of General Printing Ink. 
A colorful display of box papers 
bearing lithographed designs was 
made by Bradner Smith Paper Co. 
and two other paper houses, Royal 
Paper Co., and Hazen Paper Co., 
were among the exhibitors. 
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KSIGNED specifically for the offset printer, this new 
Craftsman Olfset Table 


facility for the platemaker to perform all preparatory 


Precision provides every 


operations——such as copy, multiple and color layouts; combi- 
nation and cross-rule forms; masking and opaquing; register 


and mechanical check-up work—all with speed and accuracy. 


Gilass plates one-eighth of an inch in thickness can also be 
used on the “Craftsman.” Whatever the medium of reproduc- 
tion material may be, the same precision is constant and un- 
varying, by means of the automatic spacing mechanism, the 


double vernier and ruling stops. 


In a fraction of the time consumed by old hand methods, the 
Craftsman Ruling Device rules a thin or heavy line over the 
surface of the sheet (glass, paper, negatives or plates). 


This new table is aptly named “Precision” —and here is why: 
two special features allow you to draw as many as 72 lines 
exactly a point apart almost with your eyes closed . . . or 
complicated cross rule forms on a negative, with just one finger. 


That is what we call precision. 


The Automatic Spacer is combined with the vernier on each 
straightedge. the double spacing device is graduated to 
64ths and 72nds of an inch. We can also furnish scale in 50ths 
or any other sub-division to suit individual needs. The full 
range of the Spacer is one-half inch. By double tripping 


the lever, an increased range is secured. 


with the new 


CRAFTSMAN 
Offset 


Precision Tables 
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THE CRAFTSMAN RULING DEVICE — the product of years of re- 
search and testing —is a slidable ruling carriage with pen, pencil and 
stylus ruler, each with individual holder, which works at the correct 
ruling angle. Two stylus points are provided (.003° for light lines. 
010° for heavy lines). Finger pressure depresses the stylus to the 
proper position, and adjustment tension prevents cutting below the 
emulsion. This ruling device is standard equipment for both Offset 
and Photo-Lith Tables. 


CRAFTSMAN PRECISION PHOTO-LITH TABLE 


The Craftsman Precision Photo-Lith Table, designed 
especially for the offset craftsman, is an indispensable aid in 
the various painstaking and accurate operations necessary in 
the preparation of the offset plate. This table is the most self- 
contained equipment of its kind for producing in one instru- 
ment the many accurate operations essential to precise 
platemaking. Operations with this table include: line-up, 
registering, negative and plate ruling, copy layouts, masking, 
stripping and opaquing, retouching, register marks— and all 
steps essential to check-up work in process. 


Write For Full Information— 





THE CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP. 
49-59 RIVER STREET * 
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Issue Flower Folder 
Martin 
facturers of lithographic inks, Chi- 


Driscoll & Co., manu- 


cago, have just mailed out a hand- 
some folder illustrating a red rose 
with 


reproduced in four colors 


Driscoll’s Coverwell lithographic 
inks. The rose is the first of twelve 
Hower folders which the company 
plans to send out over the next 
twelve months. Copies are avail- 
able. 
* 

Booklet on Folding Machines 

Davidson Manufacturing Corp., 
Chicago, has issued a new illus- 
trated booklet entitled ‘‘Facts and 
Folding 


Figures About Davidson 


Machines,’ which describes in de- 


tail the various features of the 


company's line of folding ma- 
chinery. Copies available on re- 
quest. 
° 

Offer Plan for Stationery Buyers 

The Courier Citizen Co., print- 
ing and lithographing firm of 
Lowell, Mass., has just issued “A 
Ten-Point Plan for Increasing Net 
Profit,” the purpose of which is to 
help buyers of stationery design, 
use, purchase and distribute printed 
stationery forms. As a promotion 


piece Courier-Citizen’s ten-point 
plan advances many well-seasoned 
arguments on how savings can be 
made on stationery form printing. 
Of interest to lithographers and 
printers is the booklet’s discussion 
of the private printing plant. ‘‘Far- 
sighted executives are challenging 
the economy value of owning their 
own printing plants,” the booklet 
says pointing out that “they ap- 
preciate the advantage of the com 
mercial printer's large volume pur- 
chase of raw materials, highly 
specialized workers, constant tlow 
of economical production and the 
use of the most modern specialized 
equipment which may easily over- 
advantages of 


come theoretical 


private plants.’ The Courier- 
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Citizen promotion piece was de- 


signed with the help of Inter- 
graphic, New York. 

+ 
Suggests War-Time Advertising 
West 


Springfield, Mass., has just issued 


Strathmore Paper Co., 
the first in a series of eight ‘*Demon- 
stration Portfolios,’ the purpose of 
kinds of 
printed advertising effective under 
Strathmore 
little or 


which is to show the 
war-time conditions. 
points out that “with 
nothing to sell, many companies 
will want to issue institutional 
booklets covering the history of the 
company, its personnel, its policies, 
its record of achievement, its re- 
search facilities, and its plans for 
‘after the war.’ ’’ Demonstration 
Portfolio No. 1 contains a check 
list of all items which might go 
into an institutional booklet as 
well as several specimens of insti- 
booklets. The 
ties up Strathmore’s 
“New Series” 


pieces, demonstrating how some of 


portfolio 
1942 
mailing 


tutional 
with 
Business 


the ideas in the series can be 


utilized and adapted to actual in- 





booklets. Additional 
Portfolios will be 


stitutional 
Demonstration 
issued throughout the year. Lach 
issue will be on a different subject 
and will be in a limited edition, to 
be distributed and purchased only 
through Strathmore’s paper mer- 


chants. 
ao 


Reveal Color Preferences 

People living in different regions 
of the United States show different 
likes and dislikes for colors in the 
things they buy, according to a 
conducted by the 


recent) survey 


Color Research Laboratory ot 
Kagle Printing Ink Co., division of 
General Printing Ink Corp. New 
I-nglanders prefer conservative 
New Yorkers, on the othet 


hand, favor flashy contrasts and 


CC le TS. 


exciting color schemes of a sharp, 
clean nature. Red is the big color 
in the South, while in south-eastern 
sections soft, medium tones, lack 
ing in anything spectacular, are 
preferred. In the middle-west, 
color choices seem to differ as the 
nationality of settlers differs, says 
the survey. 













































From bank statement 
to Permanent Records 


Profit by the eighty years’ experience that 
gives PARSONS RECORD PAPERS dis- 
tinctive appearance, ruggedness and dura- 
bility that can’t be matched. Made from 
cotton fibres, they have strength to with- 
stand rough usage—then remain intact for 
ages. The surface is smooth to the pen, 
yet immune to erasures and thumbing. 
You pay no more for the extra quality of 
PARSONS RECORD PAPERS, so why 
not enjoy the benefits? Ask for sample 


book or test sheets. 


Sample books of these grades can be obtained from your 


Parsons Paper Merchant or direct from the mill 





PARSONS RECORD PAPERS... OLD HAMPDEN 
BOND: GOTHIC BOND~ LACONIA BOND: SCOTCH 
LINEN LEDGER: PARSONS LINEN LEDGER ~- DEFENDUM 
LEDGER: MERCANTILE RECORD: PARSONS INDEX 








Parsons 


PAPER COMPANY -HOLVYORE*>MASS, 

















BEYOND ‘THE HORIZON 


The stimulation of operation under war-time condi- 
tions has often in the past contributed to development 
in an industry. Under the impulse of materials short- 
ages and national necessity, many research develop- 
ments leading eventually to improved products have 
been born. So it will be with the printing ink industry 
under present war-time conditions, we feel confident. 


The restrictions that have been placed on some ink 
making raw materials, and the possibility of further 
future restrictions, we have taken as a challenge,—a 
challenge to our ability to continue to produce inks 
of the same high quality that users have become 


accustomed to. 


Later, when the emergency is past, we feel confident 
that the achievements of the ink chemist under stress 
of present conditions will be found to have made an 
important and lasting contribution to the advancement 
of the graphic arts. Pending the return of more normal 
conditions, we shall make every effort to permit 
nothing to interfere with the high quality standard of 
Bensing Bros. & Deeney lithographic inks. 





Greetings to the 
Lithographers National Association 


in Convention at Chicago 








BENSING BROS. & DEENEY 


401 N. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
538 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Suggestions for Conserva- 


tion and Care of Rollers 


INCE, at this time, the con- 


sensus of opinion is that we 


shall have a long and 
that the 


policy will be 


war 
devastating ‘‘scorched 
earth” freely em- 
ploved, it seems the better part of 
prudence to conserve the supplies 
and materials we now have avail- 
able. 

As far as 


graphic 


litho- 


concerned, 


rollers for the 
industry are 
there is at the present time, no 
shortage of the materials needed 
for the manufacture of either vul- 
canized oil rollers” or synthetic 
rollers. But such shortages may 
develop overnight if any one of a 
dozen or so minor ingredients be- 
come scarce or are rationed, or if 
oils or synthetic rubbers are  al- 
located. 

In the past, the care of rollers 
has been a more or less haphazard 


The 


fact that roller expense constituted 


arrangement in many plants. 


such a small proportion of the cost 
of any individual job probably was 
a factor in judging care and main- 
But 


conditions when it 


tenance as a minor matter. 


under present 
appears that there is a possibility 
of not being able to get rollers at 
some future, it is 
that 


them all the inks and paper will be 


time in the 


suddenly — realized without 
of not the slightest use. 
It is, 


that immediate steps be taken in 


therefore, highly essential 


every lithographic plant to assure 
the proper care of rollers to insure 
the greatest life and usage from 
them. 

You can afford, therefore, to put 
your rollers in charge of one of your 
most responsible and trustworthy 
workmen designating him as your 
roller warden. 

It should be his duty to see that 
no rollers are left in contact at 


press shut-downs and to see that 
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they are properly washed up. 
While machine wash-ups serve to 
keep rollers clean during the week, 
it is nevertheless true that most 
rollers will, in spite of such wash- 
ups, retain a very light film of ink 
on their surfaces. In ordinary 
times, this would not be a serious 
matter, but now that conservation 
is the order of the day, even that 
slight film of ink should be removed 
for in time it will build up to the 
point where it becomes a dry, 
brittle film and when the roller is 
flexed this film breaks up, digs into 
the roller material and eventually 
results in the = difficulty called 
“checking.” 

Therefore, in order to get the 
best possible length of service from 
rollers, the rollers should be re- 
moved from the press once a week 
and washed thoroughly by hand, 
using the following method: 

Use 4 tablespoonfuls of ordinary 
household lve (Champion or Bab- 
bitt) to a pint of tap water and stir 
until all of the lye is thoroughly 
dissolved. Apply the lve solution 
to the roller to be cleaned by dip- 
ping a pad of steel wool (SOS or 
Brillo) into the lye solution. Rub 
the surface of the roller briskly with 
the saturated steel wool until the 
original color of the roller indicates 
that the 


Two or three applications may be 


film has been removed. 
necessary to remove all of the dried 
ink from the rollers that have been 
Wash the thor- 
oughly in cold water after cleaning 
Be sure 


neglected. roller 
in order to remove all lye. 
to use rubber gloves, or use steel 
wool attached to a stick or other 
implement that will prevent the lye 
from coming in contact with hands 
or clothing. 

If you do not feel that you can 
have rollers 


spare the time to 


cleaned once a week as suggested, 





at least have them cleaned in this 
manner once a month. 

Care should be exercised in re- 
moving rollers from the press to see 
that 
dropped as this is likely to damage 


they are not bumped or 
the material and bend spindles. 

By stretching out the length of 
service received from lithographic 
rollers by only a few months, great 
quantities of materials can be 
saved at no loss of quality in the 
finished work. Indeed, regular care 
will pay vou dividends not only in 
more economical operation but 
also in bright, clearer offset work 
without specks. 

—E. B. Davis, 


Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. 


will just use ordinary care and 


lithographic pressman 


follow instructions, he will get 


exceptionally long life) from his 


rollers. Coddling is not especially 
necessary, but it is necessary that 
rollers be kept clean. On the back 
of each instruction card, which is 
supplied to Dayco users, is a 
diagram of a special wash-up tank 
which your readers might like to 
know about. 

To help conserve vitally needed 
materials, we have just recently 
inaugurated a campaign to bring 
to the attention of the pressman 
the things to do in order to secure 
the maximum life from synthetic 
rubber rollers. ach month a card 
will be forwarded to known users 
of synthetic rubber rollers in such 
a form that it can be readily placed 
in the pressroom. The first of these 
monthly cards gives directions for 
use of a cleaning solution on offset 
rollers and for removing dried ink. 
Also shown is the special wash-up 


tank 


who wish to be placed on the mail- 


and how it is used. ‘Those 
ing list for copies of these instruc- 
tion cards may do so on request. 


—J. D. Hershey, 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. (o. 


e 
The June issue of Mobern 
LirHoGRAPHY will carry a com- 
plete report of the LNA conven- 
tion. Don’t miss it! If your sub- 


scription has expired, renew NOW! 
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RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


The Pioneer Plate Grainers of America 




















66 ELIABLE”’ is far more than 
just part of our name. It 
ALL PLATES means to our customers that our MILL 
plates can be depended on to give 
INCLUDING THOSE first-class results because from start SELECTED 
REGRAINED FOR to finish the graining is handled by METAL 
experts of long experience. Our 
MULTILITH plates are made right to work right USED 
—they are reliable! EXCLUSIVELY 
ARE MARBLE We carry a full supply of Zinc and 
GRAINED Aluminum Sheets for Offset, Rota- (MADE IN U.S.A.) 
print Presses, in fact for all the 
lithograph trade. 











A trial order should «sell’’ you our services and products. 


RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE C0O., Inc. 


INCORPORATED 1916 
* * 
17-27 Vandewater St. amd 45 Rose St., New York, N. Y. © Phone: BEekman | > 4531 

















YOUR COOPERATION MAKES 
FOR GOOD INKS 


In pressrooms throughout the country Sinclair & Carroll inks are chosen for their all around 
dependability and good color strength. The responsible leadership and management back 
of every Sinclair & Carroll ink you buy mean value to you during this period of national 
emergency over and above the price per pound. Our efforts will be directed toward 
maintaining tried and true standards. When and where necessary our laboratories will be 
at work developing new and equivalent products in your behalf. . . . We welcome your 
cooperation as well as the opportunities you afford us to supply your ink requirements. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO., Inc. 


LITHO INKS OFFSET 


591 ELEVENTH AVENUE, Tel. BRyant 9-3566 
NEW YORK CITY 








CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
440 W. Superior St 417 E. Pico St 345 Battery St 211 Decatur St 
Tel. Sup. 3481 Tel. Prospect 7296 Tel. Garfield 5834 Tel. Magnolia 1968 
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Along the Production Front 
( from page 39) 

Du Pont de Nemours Company, 
with the idea of providing china- 
ware more truly representative of 
American design and artistry. This 
should be encouraged by American 
hcusewives. It points the way to 
eventual dislodgment of the virtual 
monopoly heretofore enjoyed in 


American markets by European 


and Japanese products. Deep- 


etch plates, made from color- 


corrected halftone reproductions 
of the original designs, are used to 
produce the decalcomania impres- 
sions, which are said to be printed 
on a special offset press. 

Before 


developments it is appropriate that 


discussing platemaking 
a word be said about protection of 
equipment against corrosion and 
rust. It is to the interest of every 
lithographic executive and work- 
man to protect those surfaces sub- 
jected to the action of chemicals 
and damp, since replacements may 
not be readily available. A coat or 
two of corrosion-resisting paint, 
such as the Tygon product of the 
United States Stoneware Company 
may prove good insurance against 
damage and undue depreciation of 
benches, tables, sinks and other 
equipment in the platemaking de- 
partment. 

Brushes are expensive items in 
litho platemaking: the action of 
gum and etching solutions affects 
the bristles of brushes, necessitating 
their frequent replacement. The 
Department of the Du 
introduced 


Plastics 
Pont 
bristles of nylon monofilaments or 
individual strands of alkali- and 
Brushes of 


Company has 


acid-resisting nylon. 
this material are being used in 
electroplating and there is little 
reason why they could not be em- 
ployed for application of litho 
etching solutions and for similar 
purposes involving the use of cor- 
rosive mixtures. 

At the moment of writing, the 
situation regarding litho zine plates 
is ‘comparatively easy,”’ though it 
may become slowly critical within 
the next few months. It is doubtful 
whether anyone can predict just 
what the immediate future offers: 
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“hit or miss’” guesses do little to 
stabilize a situation which, at its 
worst, is still much better than con- 
ditions faced by European lithog- 
raphers. Aluminum is, of course, 
unavailable for litho pressplates: 
however, at this writing one hears 
rumors of a new light steel alloy 
considered of possible use for air- 
craft construction in place of alu- 
minum. Should the rumor prove 
true, the release of large quantities 
of aluminum from this vital war 
purpose might eventually place 
some of the metal within reach of 
those lithographers preferring alu- 
minum as a printing surface. 

In the meantime, stainless steel 
plates of the “18-8” type (18°; 
chromium, 8°; nickel and 74°; of 
what is mostly iron) have been 
given some consideration as sub- 
stitutes for zinc and aluminum. 
On thissubject, Clements Batcheller 
(MIODERN Novem- 
ber, 1941, 23) is of the opinion that 


steel of this type not only may be 
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unobtainable during war-time, but 
offers no real advantage over a 
10-20°; alloy. As 


with any drastic departure from 


chrome steel 


accepted procedure or material, the 
litho use of steel plates or other 
alloys may require some time to 
overcome preconceived opinions and 
possible prejudice on the part of an 
industry which has known only 
three general materials (litho stone, 
zine and aluminum) for the purpose 
in its 144 years of active history. 

As pointed out in a paper last 
vear, it is not outside the realm of 
possibility that chemical science 
eventually may present lithography 
with a plastic or synthetic resin 
capable of being used as a litho 
printing surface. Such an inven- 
tion would be a boon to the indus- 
try, and might eliminate the rather 
troublesome and noisy operation of 
mechanical graining with abrasives 
required with metal pressplates. 
Current developments already 
point to this possibility, as witnessed 
by the invention of Photomat and 
Lithomat plates, as well as one or 
two others which have not vet been 
given publicity. 

Brief mention has been made of 


litho graining. Methods to remove 


old work by chemical means have 
never gained favor, primarily be- 
cause the old image would grad 
ually reappear unless the surface 
was very drastically treated, in 
which case the delicate grain was 
more than apt to be impaired. 
Anthony George (Lithographic 
Technical Foundation) has 
patented (U. S. P. 2,256,449) a 
process of removing old work from 
aluminum plates by treating the 
surface with a solution consisting 
essentially of sulfuric acid and with 
the addition of a small portion of 
chromic acid. Vhere has also ap- 
peared a commercial product, 
“Clean-O-Lith” said to remove the 
image from litho plates without 
affecting the grain. 

The past vear has seen few really 
new developments in litho plate- 
making, though passing mention 
might be given to the use of mag- 
nesium chloride in conjunction with 
formic and glycollic acids for a 
litho etching solution, as patented 
(U.S. P. 2,270,713) by William H. 
Wood. Of more immediate war- 
time interest is the proposal by the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
to employ furfuryl alcohol as a 
substitute for anhydrous ethyl al- 
cohol in deep-etch plate procedure. 
One of the leading manufacturers 
of furfuryl alcohol is the Quaker 
Oats Company. 


N company with other printing 
processes, lithography faces a 
paper and ink shortage, particularly 
in the direction of color inks and 
the grades of paper most generally 
used for commercial printing. 

authorities urge 
practice 


Governmental 
economy, but why not 
what is being preached? Federal 
use of paper and printing ink its 
reaching colossal proportions. 

economy in governmental use of 
paper and ink would automatically 
provide the graphic arts with pro- 
supplies of 


portionately greater 


these important materials, and 
would furnish the industry with 
additional “‘sinews of war’ where- 
with it could carry on and do its 
bit in our country’s fight against 
tyranny and brutal oppression, and 


for . . . —Victory. 














Write us if there are any questions as to how you can get the most out of 
your present facilities and still be sure they will hold up for the duration. 
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templating the purchase of new or used equipment write us for complete details. 
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650 W. Baltimore Avenue 


conservation of your equipment. 
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It’s All-Out for Victory! 

( from page 33) 
firms approximately 80 per cent 
was offset. 

In the procurement of its orders, 
the GPO operates under fixed rules. 
By law, all Federal printing must 
be done by the GPO, except that 
the Public Printer may go outside 
to buy when it is in the interest of 
the Government, or the GPO is not 
equipped to handle the particular 
type of work. 

Lithographers desiring Govern- 
ment work should file a request 
with the Public Printer. A ques- 
tionnaire will then be sent asking 
for detailed information concerning 
facilities and ability to produce. 
While some questionnaires have al- 
ready been distributed through 
trade associations in the interest of 
mobilizing the printing industry for 
war work, lithographers are now 
asked to request their question- 
naires directly from the GPO. 

Filled-in questionnaires are coded 
and sent to the GPO Planning 
Division, where all firm identity is 
lost. Only the equipment list re- 
mains as a source of information 
for the awarding of contracts. 

All the work is bought 
competitive bidding, and when in- 


under 


vitations to bid go out to the in- 
dustry, at least three bids, and 
usually more, go out on every job. 
Actually, the GPO is attempting to 
rotate its work, Mr. Giegengack 
pointed out, with the result that it 
is sending out invitations to as 
many as possible. 

Numerous factors are taken into 
consideration by the GPO in award- 
ing contracts for their jobs. While 
plant facilities and the ability to do 
a particular job are necessarily the 
most potent determining factors, 
taken into 


other questions are 


account. Among these is the cost 
of transportation. While one firm 
might be especially qualified to do 
a job, if it is too far removed from 
the point of distribution, another 
bidder in closer proximity would 
doubtless receive the award. 

Firm dependability is an impor- 
tant determining factor, and 
another point taken into account is 
whether the firms have had the 
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opportunity to bid on previous 


occasions. In this latter instance, 
the idea is to rotate the oppor- 
tunities to bid. 

An indication of the close watch 
the GPO maintains over cost fac- 
tors is its practice of estimating 
jobs before they are opened to 
bidding. The GPO estimates are 
compared with the bids, and if the 
bids are out of line, they are 
thrown out and new bids asked for. 
In view of the increasing Govern- 
ment business for printers and 
lithographers, the (GPO has estab- 
lished a new office to act as liaison 
with the industry, and kustis E. 
Morseberger has been named con- 
sultant on commercial purchases. 
Public Printer 
urges lithographers not to come to 


However, the 


Washington, on the ground that 
business with the GPO can_ be 
effected equally well without  re- 
sorting to personal trips to Wash- 


ington. 


D heers problem of scarcities in- 
evitably brings up the necessity 
for conserving and substitutions. 
The use of lighter weight paper is 
one important approach to this 
problem as a means of avoiding 
possible future shortages, and with 
inks to be conserved, the use of 
solids and reverse coverages should 
be curtailed, if not eliminated, in 
the opinion of Washington officials. 

In all, it is felt in Washington 
that the industry can maintain a 
fair degree of operation by a com- 
bination of a careful use of ma- 
terials and by the exercise of in- 
genuity in keeping old business, and 
going after new business. 


Synthetic Substitutes 
( from page 36) 

ahead to the coming days of peace, 
to the days of plenty, to the arrival 
of new things discovered in the re- 
search laboratories of the country 
under the press of war emergencies. 
We know that there will be many 
new things for our industry, as well 
as for other fields such as transpor- 
tation and voice transmission. There 
will be new plate alloys, for ex- 
ample, both in zinc and aluminum. 


We have recently examined some 
new aluminum alloys that have 


lithographic platemaking charac- 
teristics far superior to the usual 
aluminum litho sheet. Such alloys 
will be very cheap after the war 
and may be thrown away after use 
or at least after one or two grain- 
ings. There will be plentiful sup- 
plies, at lower prices, of stainless 
steel and monel alloys. 

organic 


The upward surge in 


chemical manufacture will bring 
new and cheaper pigments and dye 


inks. 


available, in laboratory quantities, 


bases. for There are now 


synthetic varnishes made from 


polyhydroxy materials and un- 
saturated fatty acids which dry at 
least twice as fast as linseed oil 
varnishes. There are other poly- 


mers, from petroleum butadiene 
residues, having even faster drying 
rates. Such polymers are made by 
condensing butadiene in the pres- 
ence of alkali metals. 

Driers sensitive to the catalytic 
effect of visible and invisible light 
will be offered. Instantaneous dry- 
ing of ink films will be possible, 
thus eliminating spraying of printed 
sheets. 

Out of the work on synthetic 
rubbers will come longer life 
blankets and ink rolls, much more 
resistant to solvents, which will 
print better lithographic images. 
Here, as in synthetic plate coatings, 
price has held up_ technological 
progress; under the stress of war 
this progress will come rapidly. 

We shall also see marked progress 
in lithographic machinery, in 
presses and platemaking devices. 
This will come because of new 
engineering and because of the 
availability of new metal alloys of 


all kinds. 
clude such things as light weight 


This machinery will in- 


precision presses, presses with bet- 
ter ink distribution and dampening 
systems, new contact and electro- 
lytic type plate coaters and similar 
developments. 

* 

Kenneth J. Bluemer, 23-year old 
son of J. L. Bluemer, Chicago dis- 
trict service manager for Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Co., was married 
last month to Miss Virginia Hardin. 
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Abstracts of important current articles, 
patents, and books, compiled by the Re- 
search Department of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts 
represent statements made by the authors 
of articles abstracted, and do not express 
the opinions of the abstractors or of the 
Research Department. Mimeographed 
lists have been prepared of (1) Periodicals 
Abstracted by the Department of Litho- 
graphic Research, and (2) Books of In- 
terest to Lithographers. Either list may be 
obtained for six cents, or both for ten 
cents in coin or U.S. stamps. Address the 
Department of Lithographic Research, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Original articles cannot be fur- 
nished except as photostatic copies at 
20 cents per page plus postage. 


Photography and Color 
Correction 


Photo-Litho Stripping. Mario 
Casulli. Lithographers’ Journal, 26, 
No. 12, March, 1942, p. 530. In 
stripping, goldenrod paper is used 
extensively for : (1) a base, (2) 
ruling lavouts, and (3) masking 
out purposes. The stripper should 
key 


camera. A brief description of the 


have a shot through the 
method of making and _ stripping 


wet plates is given. 


The Chemistry of Photo-Lithog- 
raphy. Herbert Paschel. Mopern 
LirnyoGrapuy, 10, No. 3, March, 
1942, pp. 20-22, 61, 63. A de- 
veloper should contain, in addition 
to the reducing agent, (1) an alkali, 
(2) a preservative, and (3) a re- 
strainer. A number of chemicals 
can be used in each case, but they 
do not give identical results and 
are not, therefore, always inter- 
changeable. In order to compound 
a developer to produce a_ specific 
result, the litho-photographer must 
chemicals and 


know the various 


understand their characteristics. 


The properties of the various re- 
preserving, 


ducing, accelerating, 


and restraining agents are dis- 
cussed. 

Highlight Halftones. Paul 
Roberts. 
10, No. 3, 


MopERN LITHOGRAPHY, 
March, 1942, pp. 33-5, 
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59. Highlighting of halftones may 
be accomplished by special prepara- 
tion of the original, by working on 
the negative, or by special photo- 
graphic manipulations. Various 
methods of treating the original 
copy are discussed. These include 
methods of hand retouching and a 
description of the “‘Fluorographic 
which makes use of a 
that 


Process” 


material absorbs ultra-violet 


light. 


Direct Negatives Simplified. I. 


Eliot Westlake. National Lithog- 
rapher, 49, No. 3, March, 1942, 
p. 52. A method of direct film 


reversal, which is claimed to be 
rapid and fairly foolproof, is de- 
scribed. Hypo is used in the origi- 
nal developer instead of potassium 
thiocyanate or ammonia. Form- 
ulas and details of procedure are 


given. 


Chromatic Screen. Walter 5S. 
Marx, Jr. Printing Equipment En- 
gineer, 63, No. 5, February, 1942, 
pp. 14-6. National Lithographer, 
49, No. 3, March, 1942, pp. 17-8, 
20. The chromatic screen is a new 
makes line 


halftone screen which 


and highlight halftone exposures 
simultaneously on a single negative 
and eliminates much of the strip- 
ping, masking, and opaqueing of 
negatives. The lines of the screen 
material 
ultra- 


violet light. The copy is prepared 


are made of a dark red 
which is transparent to 
with fluorographic materials which 
absorb ultra-violet light. The back- 
highlights, 
reflect the ultra-violet light, which 


ground and however, 
goes through the screen, accom- 
plishing highlighting without the 
necessity of removing the screen. 
Details of procedure are given. 


Density and Gradation. 
Deutscher Drucker, 47: 
1940. 


transmission, 


3-4, No. 1, 
October, The relationships 


between reflectance, 











opacity, and density are discussed. 
Control of all negatives, positives, 
and proofs by density measurement 
is advocated. Density ranges of 
ideal gravure negatives, gravure 
positives, and offset positives are 
1.3, 1.2, and 1.1, respectively, ex- 
cept for hand-corrected color work, 
where gravure and offset positives 
require ranges of 1.0 and 0.9, re- 
spectively. (.Jonthly Abstract Bulle- 
tin of Eastman Kodak Company, 27, 


No. 12, December, 1941, p. 439.) 


An Integrated Copying System 
for Halftone and Line Originals. 
J. A. Maurer and J. B. Glaze. 
Journal of the Biological Photo- 
graphic Association, 10:20-32, Sep- 
tember, 1941. To meet the require- 
ment that individual halftone dots 
be resolved as to shape and size 
when copying documents, both 
apparatus and procedure must be 
well controlled, since the conditions 
limit of 


approach the resolving 


power of lenses and emulsions. 


Taking freedom from vibration for 
granted, the authors describe in 
detail the 


affecting sharpness, chiefly as gov- 


experimental factors 
erned by the practical character- 
istics of lenses. Camera illumina- 
tion, exposure control, and printing 
(Monthly Ab- 
Kodak 


December, 


are also discussed. 
stract Bulletin of Eastman 
Company, 27, No. 12, 
1941, p. 449.) 


Planographic Printing 
Surfaces and Plate 
Preparation 


Process of Preparing Printing 
Members and Product Thereof. 
Rowell (to George T. 
Trundle). U.S. Patent No. 2,276,- 
594 (March 17, 1942). 


a planographic printing surface on 


George S. 
In forming 


a printing member, the method 
comprising blasting one face of the 
member with relatively sharp gran- 


ules directed toward said face 
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FOR REPRODUCTIONS THAT SPEED 
ALL-OUT PRODUCTION 


For lithography and photo-engraving —for 
photo-copying, Defender Litho and Photo 
Writ products meet the most difficult repro 
duction problems of all-out production. 


DEFENDER LITHO TRANSPARENT 
ORTHO~- water-proof base——for economical 
production of line negatives in lithography 
and reproductions for engineering use. 
DEFENDER LITHO FILM--ORTHO 
safety base-—high resolving power for efficient 
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principally at acute angles relative 
thereto, whereby to raise minute 
projections on the material of 
which the surface of the member is 
composed, then distorting the tops 
of the projections to cause them to 
overhang the member in slightly 
spaced relation thereto. 


Offset Technique—Deep-Etch 
Replacing Other Plates. John 
Stark. Inland Printer, 108, No. 6, 
March, 1942, 
etch on aluminum plates is coming 


pp. 67-8.  Deep- 
into greater use because this type 
of plate is apt to have a longer 


life on the press. There are three 


main factors to insure a_ fairly 
durable albumin plate, namely (1) 
a fine, sharp grain of even texture, 
(2) a correct formula for the al- 
bumin coating solution, and (3) a 
good negative. The procedure for 
making an albumin plate is de- 
detail. A formula for 


the coating is given. pH control of 


scribed in 
the coating solution and of the 


fountain solution on the press is 


recommended. 
Equipment and Materials 


Apparatus for Inking Plate Cyl- 
inders. Henry R. Trotter (to R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company). U. 
S. Patent No. 2,276,525 (March 17, 
1942). 
an ink film of uniform, predeter- 


An apparatus for applying 


mined thickness to a printing cyl- 


inder, comprising a form. roller 


mounted to transfer an ink film 
therefrom to said printing cylinder, 
an ink supplying roller, a transfer 
roller operating at the same peri- 
pheral speed as the form roller and 
arranged to transfer from the sup- 
form roller 


plying roller to the 


sufficient ink, in excess of the 
amount suitable for printing pur- 
poses, to obliterate the effect on the 
form roller of previous contact of 
the printing cylinder therewith, 
means comprising a hard, smooth 
roller and a device arranged to con- 
tinuously remove the accumulated 
ink therefrom for removing a por- 
tion of said excess ink and con- 
verting the remainder on the form 
into a smooth film of 


roller pre- 


determined thickness greater than 
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desirable for printing purposes, and 
means comprising a second hard 


smooth roller and a device ar- 


ranged to continuously remove the 


accumulated ink therefrom, for 


removing the remainder of said 
excess ink to thereby leave upon 
the surface of the form roller for 
application to the printing cylinder 
a smooth, evenly distributed ink 
film of uniform predetermined thick- 


ness suitable for printing purposes. 


Mills for Grinding Paints, Ena- 
mels, Inks and Other Viscous Sub- 
stances. Wm. T. Forsyth and 
Richard N. Smith. British Patent 
No. 520,685 (May 1, 1940). Struc- 
tural and operative details. (Chem- 
wal Abstracts, 36, No. 2, January 
20, 1942, p. 670.) 


Development of Photographic 
Typesetting and Justifying Type- 
writers. Alex. G. Highton. Print- 
ing Equipment Engineer, 63, No. 6, 
February, 1942, p. 24. The present 
states of development of photo- 
graphic typesetting machines and 
justifying typewriters are discussed. 
Various obstacles must be over- 
come before either type of machine 
vields really satisfactory results. 

Photo-Lithography. A. Haigh 
and H. M. Cartwright. Process 
Engravers’ Monthly, 49: No. 57 
January, 1942, pp. 22-3; No. 578, 
1942, The 
hand, sand-blast 


kebruary, pp. 50-1. 


chemical, and 


methods of graining are briefly 


discussed. Machine graining is de- 


scribed in more detail. Under 
magnification a well grained plate 
(which has an even mossy appear- 
ance to the naked eye) should have 
a grain which is deep as well as 
crisp and sharp, the peaks and 
valleys should themselves be rough- 
ened up, and the grain should be 
fairly uniform with no obvious 
scratches. There is no really satis- 
factory method of evaluating grain. 
One test which indicates its mois- 
ture holding properties is briefly 
way of 


described, but the _ best 


obtaining uniformity is to deter- 
mine the 


ditions by trial and error and then 


optimum graining con- 


standardize on that procedure. 





Paper and Ink 


Hidden Offset Causes 
Printing on Coated Paper. 


Ghost 
Dr. H. 
Borden Marshall and A. M. Birks. 
Inland Printer, 108, No. 6, March, 
1942, pp. 33-6. An unusual case of 


“ghost printing’ was investigated 
and led to the following discovery. 
When gloss inks are printed on 
coated papers part of the = ink 
vehicle sweats out of the ink gel 
and is picked up by the = super- 
imposed sheets as a thin film in- 
visible by ordinary light. If the 
paper is too oil-resistant (as meas- 
ured by the Larocque method) this 
film is not absorbed by the paper 
and will not take ink until sufficient 
time has passed for the oil film to 
oxidize and polymerize to a hard 
tacky state. 


Offset Prevention. William H. 
Wood (to Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company). UU. S. Patent No. 
2,275,578 (March 10, 1942). In 
the method of preventing offsetting 
of printed material, the step of 
spraying the same with an aqueous 
solution containing polyvinyl al- 
cohol. 


Improving Physical Properties 
of Drying Oils and Resins. Lazlo 
Auer. National Paint Bulletin, 5, 
pp. 8-9, 18 (1941). 
volving the treatment of 


Processes in- 
oils in 
oil-manufacturing plants and the 
treatment of oils and resins in the 
varnish kettle and including such 
oils as linseed, soybean and other 
still readily available oils are dis- 
Patents relating to these 
processes are abstracted. (Chemi- 
cal Abstracts, 36, No. 5, March 10, 
1942, p. 1506.) 


cussed. 


Pigment Testing Device. Paul 
A. Thomasset (to Ansbacher Siegle 
Corporation). WU. S. Patent No. 
2,260,729 (October 28, 1941). A 
device for mixing pigments and 
oils into uniform samples com- 
prising a rotatable disk, a station- 
ary disk disposed thereon in a 


frame, and pressure means com- 
prising a weight adjustable on a 
lever so disposed in said frame as 


to press the stationary disk against 
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It's a Matter of Good Judgment... 


* Even the best lithographic craftsman, keyed to all the tricks of his trade, is not * 
immune to making an error now and again in the matter of selecting the right 
materials for the job. In these critical times careless or hasty judgment can 
mean serious trouble. Sound research and thorough testing have made Crescent 


* Lithographic Inks the choice of discriminating lithographers everywhere. * 
Therefore, for brilliant colors, faithful reproduction and a trouble-free run, good 
judgment calls for Crescent, the right ink for any job. * 


* CRESCENT INK AND COLOR CO. 


464 N. Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Walter Conlan, President 
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Really WHITE, sturdy, economical . . . specify 
HURONETTE to assure finest lithographing results. 
Takes roughest usage — meets a wide range of re- 
quirements. Samples on request. 
SPECIFICATIONS 

Color: Bleach White. Weights: 80, 100, 125, 150, 175, 200, 225 
Ibs. (24x 36— 500). Sizes (sheets): 24x 36—all basic weights; 
22% x 284% — 100 Ibs. and heavier; 20x 26 and 26 x 40 — 100, 125, 
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rate is five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. Whether you 
have some surplus equipment or material for sale, have 
a position open or are looking for a new connection, etc., 
use space in the Classified Section of Modern Lithography. 
It will place you in touch with the entire lithographic 


industry. 
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disk, and 


comprising a shaft, cams on said 


the rotatable means 
shaft, and paired cranks pivoted 
on said cams adapted and arranged 
to bring said stationary disk into 


and out of operative position. 


The Physics and Chemistry of 
Letterpress Printing—Part III— 
The Drying of Inks. W. H. Banks. 
Patra Journal, 5, No. 4, January, 
1942, pp. 59-67. The drying of 
letterpress inks is discussed under 
the following headings: (1) absorp- 
tion drying—the structure of paper, 
(2) printing ink as a capillary sys- 
tem, (3) penetration of ink into 
paper, (4) oxidation drying of inks, 
5) effect of printing pressure, (6) 
set-off, (7) setting of inks by 
thixotropic gelation, (8) the effect 
of temperature and humidity on 
absorption drying, (9) powdering 
and other defects of inks, (10) the 
effect of oxidation drying on pene- 
tration, (11) the effect of tempera- 
ture and relative humidity on 
oxidation drying, (12) the effect of 
pigment on drying, and (13) avoid- 
ing set-off, and anti-set-off devices. 

Offset Paper at Work. William 
Bond Wheelwright. MobperRN 
LirnHoGrapHy, 10, No. 3, March, 
1942, pp. 44, 57. The new govern- 
mental restrictions on the number 
of grades of paper and the stock 
sizes and colors are described. The 
reasons for these restrictions are 
explained, and their probable effect 
on the work of the lithographer is 


briefly discussed. 
General 


How to Retain Brightness in 
Printing. Anonymous. Paper Prog- 
ress, 5, No. 7, February, 1942, pp. 
16-8. 
a piece of printing is due to the 
contrast between the black (or 
colored) ink and the white paper. 
To compensate for grayer paper the 
inked parts should look blacker. 
Since the ink can probably not be 
made blacker, this can be accom- 
plished by making the solid black 
areas larger and by leaving larger 
A bolder face type 


The apparent brightness of 


white spaces. 
in lettering and larger white dots 
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in halftones be used. In 
colored inks the 


strength or brightness) of the ink 


may 
“chroma” (color 
must be increased. For instance, 
going from a maroon to a deep red 
will brighten the picture. 


Developments in the Graphic 
Arts, 1941. MM. S. Kantrowitz. 
Paper Trade Journal, 114, No. 13, 
March 26, 1942, pp. 45-8. Various 
developments in the graphic arts 
during 1941 in the fields of paper, 
ink, printing press rollers, plastics, 
printing processes, and book bind- 
ing are described. An index to 
graphic art’s periodical literature 
was published in supplements to 
the April, June, August, and No- 
vember, 1941, issues of the Share 
Knowledge Review. Several 
new research organizations were 
started in 1941, 
were developed for materials used 


Your 
Some substitutes 


in the graphic arts which are es- 
sential to war industries. 

pH Simplified. Fred Kendall. 
MopeRN LirHoGrRapHy, 10, No. 
3, March, 1942, pp. 31-2, 59. pH 
to help in 
litho- 


control can do a lot 


achieving uniformly good 
graphic reproductions. It is not 
standard practice in all litho plants, 
however, because (1) it looks quite 
complicated, and (2) its purpose is 
not generally understood. It is 
simply a measure of the activity of 
the acid in the solution being 
tested. The reason why pH control 
is an aid in standardization is 


explained. 


New Horizons for Journalism. 
(Book.) James Fitzgibbon. 
McKnight & McKnight, Bloom- 
field, Ill., 67 pp. $1.50. This new 
textbook, dealing with the use of 
lithography for newspaper 
thorough 


offset 
production, 
study of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the offset process in 
Intended for 


presents a 


the newspaper plant. 
use by students in collegiate journ- 
alism classes, the discussions are 
non-technical, although the tech- 
nique of camera, plate work, and 
press operation is described in 
detail. Numerous illustrations show 
typical installations of Webendorfer 


offset equipment in various news- 
paper offices. An appendix pro- 
vides a list of periodicals and books 
of value to lithographers, and gives 
the names and addresses of trade 
schools which offer courses in offset 
(Mopern LitrxHoc- 


March, 1942, 


operations. 
RAPHY, 10, No. 3, 


p. 50.) 
Miscellaneous 


Chinaware Decalcomania. Anony- 
Chemical Equipment Pre- 
VleW, 1942, 
p. 42. A photolithographic process 
for decorating chinaware has been 
developed by the Ek. I. du Pont de 


process 


mous. 
5, January-February, 


Nemours Company, the 
intended to bring out greater design 
detail and shading. Deep-etch 
litho plates are used and the de- 
calcomania impressions printed on 
a special offset press. It is pre- 
dicted that chinaware more truly 
representative of American design 
and artistry will follow as a result 
of the invention. (American Photo- 
Engraver, 34, No. 3, March, 1942. 
p. 236.) 


Static. Oscar Diehl.  Lithog- 
raphers’ Journal, 26, No. 12, March, 
1942, p. 533. Static is often a 
problem on the offset press. Im- 
proper humidity in the pressroom 
and insufficient moisture in the 
perhaps the greatest 
Neutralizers 


stock are 
contributing factors. 
on the delivery end help a great 
deal, but they have not proved of 
much value on the feeder end. 
Proper moisture control will elimi- 
nate much trouble. Excessive drier 
may generate heat in a pile of 
printed paper. 
* 

Gartner & Bender, Inc., Chicago 
lithographers, are using advertising 
space in national magazines to urge 
extensive use of greeting cards as a 
means of upholding national morale. 
“Keep in Touch and You'll Keep 
‘em Smiling’ is the slogan of the 
campaign whose opening ads car- 
ried the endorsement of Kate 
Smith, radio Ladies 
Home Journal, Life, McCall's and 
Woman's Home Companion are 


among the magazines used. 


songstress. 
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(Zinc and Aluminum Plates) 
C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. (Lenses) 


Huebner Laboratories (Cameras, Photo-Composing Machine 
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LaMotte Chemical Products Co. (pH Control Apparatus) 
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National Carbon Co., Inc. (Carbons) 
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Harold M. Pitman Co. (Cameras, Vacuum Frames, Whirlers, 
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Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corry 


(Cameras, Photo-Composing Machines) 
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The Rathbun & Bird Co., Inc. (Machinists) 
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Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 


(Proof and Test Presses) 
The Senefelder Co., Inc. (Blankets, Molleton, etc.) 


}. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. (Rollers, Blankets and Molleton) 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. (Blankets) 
W. _A. Taylor & Co., (pH Control for Fountain Solutions) 
Vulcan Proofing Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 
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All classified advertisements will 
be charged for at the rate of ten 
cents per word, $2.00 minimum, ex- 
cept those of individuals seeking 
employment, where the rate is five 
$1.00 


replies to 


cents per word, minimum. 


Address all 


Advertisements with Box Number, 


Classified 


care of Modern Lithography, 254 
\W. 3ist St., New York. Closing 
date: lst of month. 


For Sale: 


One Varityper Mathematical. 


(ne Remington Noiseless, Book- 
man face. Offset carbon paper 
machines. (ood condition. Speci- 
mens on request. Address Box 
= 783. 

* 
For Sale: 


1 Ogden Photo-Composing Ma- 


chine. Maximum plate size 49!5 


x 66”. Maximum Negative 21” x 


25”. Complete with 9 negative 


holders and 2 plate holders for 
3414” x 66” 


in A-1 condition and priced very 


plate. This machine 
reasonably. Address Box +779. 
. 


For Sale: 
Harris Single-Color Offset Press 

L. B., 41 x 54. 
$7,000.00. 


-xcellent condition 
Address Box = 784. 

2 
Situation Wanted: 

Advertising Artist-—-6 vears ex- 
perience in photo offset production, 
expert layouts, lettering, airbrush 
designs —desires steady position. 
Address Box +785. 

° 
LTF Mid-Western Courses Open 

Members of Chicago litho plants 
enrolled for the Lithographic Tech- 
course in the 


nical Foundation’s 


science of procedure 


150 on the 


] yressroom 


numbered more than 


opening night, April 10. Because 
of the large enrollment, original 
plans for one meeting a week were 
revised and new arrangements made 
to give the course at two sectional 


meetings each week. At Racine, 


Wis., 65 lithographers enrolled at 
the opening session on April 7 and 
at the Milwaukee opening on 


MAY 1942 


attended. Charles 


April 13, 55 
Latham of the Foundation staff is 


presenting the course and (seorge 
Benton, western manager for the 
National 


Chicago, 


Lithographers Associa- 


tion, at has charge of 


local arrangements in the three 


cities. 

e 
Foto-Lith Acquires New Building 
Brinkman, president- 
Foto-Lith, 
cinnati, has announced acquisition 


Harry FE. 
treasurer of Inc., Cin- 


by the company of a two-story 
concrete and steel building at 38 


West MecMicken The 
second floor of the building will be 


Avenue. 


occupied by the company in Sep- 
tember, after completion of neces- 
sary alterations. Floor space will 
12,000 


compared to the 9,500 in the com- 


be over square feet, as 
pany's present quarters. 


Shows Increased Earnings 

United States Printing and Lith- 
ograph Co., Cincinnati, showed a 
net profit of $753,865 for 1941, 
compared with $405,704 for the 
vear, 


preceding according to a 


report issued recently. Joseph P. 
Thomas, president of the company, 
stated that the surplus account was 
more than doubled and at Decem- 
ber 31 was $1,171,783. 

° 


Protest Tax on Film 

Chicago lithographers have 
launched a movement which seeks 
elimination of the present 25 per 
cent luxury tax on photographic 
Since 


film is a vital necessity to the in- 


film used in their business. 


dustry, they feel that it should be 
reclassified as such rather than be 
put in the luxury category. At the 
April 7 meeting of the new Mid- 
NAPL, 


H. J. Schultz was appointed chair- 


western Division of the 
man of a committee to draw up a 
petition asking for the reclassifica- 
tion and, after obtaining signatures, 
present it to the proper authorities. 
('nder existing regulations Chicago 


printers and lithographers are able 


to secure refunds of taxes on 
petroleum products, such as ben- 
thei 


zene and naphtha used in 


plant operations, and they are 
hopeful that a similar arrangement 
can be made covering the tax on 
photographic film. 
o 
Chicago Printing Exhibit Opens 
The 16th 


Design in Chicago Printing,’ spon- 


annual exhibition of 


sored by the Society for TPypo- 
graphic Arts, opened at the Art 
May 7, a 


earlier than originally 


Center, Chicago, on 
month 
planned. This will enable lithog 
raphers attending the LNA con 
vention to view the exhibition. 
Approximately 200° pieces, repre 
senting the best in printing design 
in the Chicago area during the past 
vear, were selected for showing. All 
tvpes of printing processes and 
products were represented. Names 
of winners of the Certificates of 


Award will be available for our 
next month's issue. 
e 
Distributes Morale Poster 
The 


“the secret 


importance of morale as 
that 


the war” is the message of a small 


weapon will win 
poster being distributed by 
MeKinley Litho Supply, Cincinnati. 
Pointing out that ‘Congress can't 
vote it —Dollars won't buy it It’s 
Our job to build it,” the 


suggests five ways in which every- 


poste 


one can help to keep the morale 
The 


poster was designed for hanging in 


standards of the nation high. 
the home, office, store or factory. 
Copies available on request. 
. 
Shows Profit for ’42 
Wilson, Jones Co., 
income of 


Chicago, 
showed a net $297,891, 
after all deductions including pro- 
visions for income tax, for the six 
months ending February 28, 1942. 
This compares with $275,533 for 
the first six months of the previous 
fiscal year. Under a recapitaliza- 
tion plan, effective February 27, 
the capital stock account was re- 
duced from $3,000,000 to $2,728,- 
000. The both 


letterpress and offset equipment for 


company uses 


manufacture of loose leaf ledgers 
and other commercial forms. 


















LaMOTTE pH CONTROL METHODS 
IN THE PLATE AND PRESS ROOMS 


om 


LaMOTTE BLOCK COMPARATOR 


This compact unit for determining pH of solutions is com- 
plete with pH color standards—indicator solutions— 
marked test tubes and instruction booklet. 

Illustrated folder sent on request 
LaMotte pH Service offers simple and economical pH 
apparatus, indicator solutions, etc., for use in determining 
the pH of fountain solutions, etc. 


LaMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. R., Towson, Baltimore, Md. 











INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLEANERS 


daily demonstrating 





This Is Our Method of Removing Ink From Press 





INTERNATIONAL PRESS CLEANER & MFG. CO. 





112 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, O. 








THERE ARE DEPENDABLE 


MERCH PRODUCTS 


FOR EVERY CHEMICAL NEED OF THE 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHER 





MERCK & CO. Inc. nufaucluring Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York Philadelphia <« St. Louis 
In Canada: Merck & Co. Litd., Moritreal and Toronto 











ZINC and 
ALUMINUM PLATES 
UNGRAINED— GRAINED— REGRAINED 

grained correctly to your specifications 


. for your special requirements 


We are manufacturers of METAL- 





SHEETS for ROTAPRINT Machines, 
also square edge plates for 


Multilith Presses. 


THE PAOTO LITAO PLATE 
GRAINING COMPANY 
1207-15 S. Highland Ave. BALTIMORE, MD 
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EVERY PRESSMAN 
ACE* waANTs THIS BOOKLET 


ANS 


Helpful hints about handling inks, he 


compounds, driers, etc. Valuable 7 


information prepared by experts. h. 


\ 
Write for it on your firm letterhead. De ‘ 
It's FREE! \ Wy \\ 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


E. J. KELLY CO. 


1829 N. Pitcher St. 








TOP QUALITY WORK 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
FAIR PRICES 


Make sure of getting all three by letting us 
handle your next graining job. A trial 
order will convince you. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR MULTILITH PLATES 
LITHO PLATE GRAINERS of DETROIT, Inc. 


1241 TENTH ST. DETROIT, MICH. 
A Complete Graining Service for the Trade 








THE RATHBUN « BIRD CO., hn. 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1898 


MACHINISTS 


For LITIHOGRAPHERS —PRINTERS 





PLANTS MOVED REPAIR SERVICE 
MACHINES RE-CONDITIONED 


85 GRAND STREET NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Telephone: CAnal 6-4145-4146 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 


How light-weight Hammermill Opaque can help you 





















give your customers better mailing pieces for their 






money ... help you ring up extra profits for your- 






self. Send for free collection of commercial speci- 


mens, test packet and handy sample book of 







Hammermill Opaque. Write on your business letterhead 





to Hammermill Paper Company, Dept. ML., Erie, Pa. 
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Zinc 
( from page 45 


solved out of the zinc and _ be 


electrically gouged out of one loca- 
tion and deposited in another. 
Such an action results in the forma- 
tion of small holes through the 
whole surface of the plate. 

This discussion on the general 
behavior of zinc with various 
chemical agents is by no means 
complete but it should serve as a 
working knowledge for those who 
are interested in conserving to the 
utmost their plates. 

* 
Chicago Litho Has Rent Problem 

War time demands for industrial 
space in Chicago, coupled with the 
high rent situation there, have 
placed Northern Bank Note Co. 
of that city in an unusual predica- 
ment. Sale of the property at 1157 
Fullerton Ave., which the company 
has leased for several years, forced 
H. Ek. Seller, president of the com- 
pany, to look for new quarters, A 
search of two months was, however, 
without avail, since war industries 
have eliminated all desirable space 
and available places were either 
smaller than the 4500 sq. ft. the 
company requires or can be secured 
rental 


only at an unreasonable 


figure. Faced with eventual evic- 
tion by the new owner of his loca- 
tion, Mr. Seller has been obliged 
to refuse new work and reduce his 
staff. Many of the men have found 
employment in other litho plants, 
so Mr. Seller anticipates further 
dithculties in obtaining help when 
and if, he can find a spot to do 
business. 
* 

Show Current Brightness of Paper 

S. D. Warren Co., Boston, has 
just issued a little booklet entitled 
“Examples of the Current Bright- 
Book Paper,” 


Various 


ness of containing 


specimens of types of 
papers which show the brightness 
that may be achieved with a re- 
duction of 40°7 of the volume of 
chlorine that is normally used for 
bleaching. The specimen papers 
conform to the terms of the cur- 
rently effective directive of the 
federal government. Copies avail- 


able on request. 
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in times like these? 


ANSWER It can create a new and closer customer relationship between 
you and the lithographer--one that will explain away shortages, hold 
customer loyalties, preserve the value of your name, and help make the 
future secure. 

Trade paper advertising, such as MODERN LITHOGRAPHY has to 
offer, is no cure-all. It can’t pull rabbits out of a hat now or later, but it 
can create a definite consumer viewpoint, and that is what the equipment 
and supply manufacturer needs today. For example, it is certainly good 
business to give customers and prospective customers the low-down on your 
ability to supply. For one thing it aids the war effort and for another it 
solves a delicate customer relations problem. By coming out in the open 
with an advertisement in MODERN LITHOGRAPHY there can be no 


possible suspicion that you are playing favorites. 


To be sure, war-time conditions have changed and are changing the 
manufacturer and sale of equipment and supplies for the lithographic 
industry. But the service offered by trade paper advertising to manu 


facturer, distributor and consumer alike, is greater than ever. Today the 


manufacturer of lithographic equipment and supplies needs a vehicle of 


communication like 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


New York, N. Y. 


254 West 31st Street 








Tale Ends 








were everyone by now has 
- seen the series of war paint- 
ings by Thomas Benton, one of 
which is reproduced on our cover 
this month through the courtesy 
of Abbott Laboratories and the 
Associated American Artists Gal- 
leries. They have been on exhibit 
in New York and are now on tour 
through the country. When the 
tour is over they will be presented 
to the Library of Congress by 
Abbott Laboratories, who financed 
the entire project to awaken the 
people to the realities of war. They 
have caused wide controversy which 
is of particular interest to us follow- 
ing the article last month ‘‘Are Our 
War Posters Sissy?" There are 
people who say that the paintings 
are too sickening and gruesome to 
do any good. Well, of course, 
they're sickening and horrible, but 
they paint war as war and not as 
pattycake pattycake. Whenever 
we hear someone pass off an airy, 
featherweight remark about the 
paintings being too strong we want 
to shove under their nose the story 
told in Richard Hillary's book, 
“Falling Through Space,” about 
the RAF pilot who was brought in 
with his face burned off and lay for 
months in a bath of his own sup- 


puration (pus). 


K *K *K 

To return to another side of the 
war, last month we ran a letter 
from Leslie Brown, production 
manager of Brown & Rawcliffe, 
Ltd., lithographers of Liverpool, 
England, requesting a few bright 
and attractive posters for com- 
munity centers housing blitz vic- 
tims. Due to the paper shortage 
and curtailment of poster adver- 
tising there were none available in 
Kngland. ‘The response to Mr. 
Brown's request has been generous 
and wholehearted. At this writing 
dozens of bright-colored posters are 


on their way to England. 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
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One hundred years 


'e 1842, Edward Anthony founded the company that 
is now Agfa Ansco. His Canadian border pictures, 
which helped settle a boundary dispute, were the first 
ever taken by any photographer for any government. 


nin the early 1840’s, Edward Anthony was making 
1errotypes in Washington .. . using the rooms of 
Committee On Military Affairs for his sittings! 


t early association with the U. S. Government has 
tinued down our hundred years. Today, Agfa Ansco 
rking harder than ever to supply the U. S. Fighting 
es. 


ire proud of our many contributions to photography 

ig the past century and we are confident of our 

ty to create many more new advancements in the 

luring our next hundred years. We hope to stay— 
have always been—young in heart. 








PREVENTATIVE 
MAINTENANCE 
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A primary defense activity of printing 


plants is to maintain maximum production capacity to 


meet the unforeseen demands of war. 


A contribution of the printing industry 
to the war effort is preventative maintenance of equip- 
ment that will assure press production and reduce calls for 
repair parts upon the nation’s manufacturing facilities. 


Frequent and thorough lubrication — 
attention to electrical equipment, it is invaluable and likely 
to become increasingly unavailable—care of rollers to 
assure Cleanliness and guard against excessive pressures— 
these are all typical of preventative maintenance that will 
help prolong press service and can help the war effort. 


The Harris service organization is avail- 
able to consult with and advise plant owners on means 
and methods to secure maximum press performance. 



























